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DOCTOR GOODFOOT. 


HE main street of Ridgeway had, as it 
were, instinctively widened itself in 
front of the post-office, out of respect for that 
governmental centre, which, it may be said, 
was also the chief literary institution of the 
village, and, in fact, of the entire township. 
Nor was the broader space ill advised at this 
point. Crowds were apt at various times 
and seasons to collect spontaneously in front 
of the post-office, and, though their masses 
never became very dense, they found the wide 
road a relief. Farmers, too, driving in from 
the surrounding country, must call here for 
their letters and their copy of the Orthodox 
Observer (or whatever other similar thin- 
leaved and well-inked weekly product of the 
press awaited them), and must then use a be- 
coming deliberateness of loafing before re- 
turning to their muddy wagons for the home- 
ward drive ; so that they also profited by the 
outspreading of the highway. But at last 
there had come a man who was incensed by 
the width of the street. Mr. Jergram, who 
had only a given time in which to accomplish 
this errand at Ridgeway, having walked all the 
way from the nearest railroad-station, distant 
-a mile, and, being very dry and irritated from 
this tramp in the sun, was in no humor to ap- 
preciate the splendid expanse of sleeping dust 
which lay before him on his arrival opposite 
to the post-office. In fact, he gave utterance 
to some ungentle exclamation, expressive of 
his disgust at the spectacle. But just at that 
moment an unrefreshing gust of wind swept 
down the street, and Jergram was obliged to 
promptly close both mouth and eyes, merely 
gasping for a final breath, before he was en- 
veloped in a persistent whirl of gritty par- 
ticles. When he unclosed them again he 
plunged at once into the highway and floun- 
dered across. 

All along the little terrace which served 
for a sidewalk, on the other side, stood wag- 
ons, some of which had scattered voluminous 
dust upon him during his walk from the sta- 
tion, so that he felt a certain acquaintance 
with them. But the post-office, with its 
honey-combed window on one side of the 
door, full of little boxes, in some of which 
blinked lazy letters waiting to be taken, and, 
on the other side, its mixed stock of illus- 
trated weeklies, light groceries, and candies 
and lemons, which looked so new as almost 
to throw a doubt on their own reality—all this 
was quite new to him. 

He passed the idlers at the door, though 
not so brusquely as to attract observation, 
and approached the little aperture made to 
facilitate communication with the postmaster. 
Jergram was in a great hurry. But he was 
now met by a fresh annoyance and cause of 
delay. The space in front of the official ori- 
fice was occupied by a woman, who seemed 
in no haste to leave the spot. She was talk- 
ing with the postmaster, whom Jergram could 

_not see. He heard an affable and leisurely 
voice, however, issuing now and then from 
behind the loop-hole in answer to the black- 
clad lady in front of it. Presently he per- 
ceived that the lady was presenting some 
small grievance of her own in connection 








with the postal service—some complaint as 
to prepayment. He began walking up and 
down the passage-way between the letter- 
boxes and the news-and-grocery counter. The 
little speckled-faced boy, posted behind this 
counter, seeing a dusty and hurried-looking 
man walking up and down, and looking ear- 
nestly into the postal department from time 
to time, asked him if he would like to see 
anybody. Jergram turned toward him, with 
a worn and shabby mustache protruding in 
front of a hardly-used face, but still a face of 
considerable vigor in the concentrated eye- 
brows and the clearly-pointed nose. 

“T want to see Mr. Penniborn,” answered 
Jergram. 

The boy (who was much less fresh and 
more shop-worn than his lemons and candy) 
noticed some kind of a gilded pin gleaming 
mysteriously on the stranger’s waistcoat in 
the fluctuating shadow of his coat-lappel, and 
concluded that he must be there in some de- 
tective capacity which commanded unques- 
tioning obedience. 

“Td tell him,” he said, “only I can’t get 
behind till that lady’s gone.” 

Jergram, learning his impotence, paid no 
further heed to him; but the little boy, not- 
withstanding, walked around from behind his 
breastwork and approached the stamp-win- 
dow, following Jergram, who had already 
done so. 

“Well, but I've just paid seventeen 
cents,” said the lady in black, rather pet- 
tishly; “and now there’s more wanting.” 

“Then, I suppose, that'll do until next 
October,” answered the bland voice of Mr. 
Penniborn from within. “It’s all right, in 
that case.” 

At this the old lady—who wore an anti- 
quated bonnet of black mohair, pinched up a 
trifle pugnaciously behind, and ornamented 
with dusky trimmings—drew back her head, 
throwing her nose somewhat higher than be- 
fore, and said,“Oh!” At the same time her 
black parasol, which she held open over her 
shoulder, was brought so close to Jergram’s 
face that he recoiled a step, coming into con- 
tact, in his turn, with the little speckled boy. 
But the feminine contestant was apparently 
not satisfied, and renewed her attack, perhaps 
encouraged by her success thus far to hope 
that the sum in dispute might even be recov- 
ered, now that it had served its purpose of 
prepayment. 

Jergram stared at the ceiling and cast a 
weary eye upon the newspapers; drummed 
testily with his fingers on the shelf which 
projected ‘at a convenient height in front of 
the boxes, and finally relieved himself by es- 
tablishing a silent understanding with the boy, 
He looked at him with a highly-significant ex- 
pression .of amused weariness, which the di- 
minutive man with a preternatural acuteness 
understood to apply to the lady in black. 
Having found him worthy of this silent con- 
fidence, Jergram lapsed thto a mellower mood, 
and casually inquired: “ How long is she go- 
ing to keep it up, Tommy ?” 

The boy, who had never seen Jergram 
before, was somewhat surprised at being ad- 
dressed by a name which happened to be his 
own. His mind at once connected this re- 
markable insight of Jergram’s with the po- 





tent badge visible upon the stranger’s waist- 
coat. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, recovering 
himself. “She lives up at Nime-Acre Lot, 
though, and I guess the old man won’t wait 
much longer.” 

“T wouldn’t if J was inside there,” said 
Jergram, still speaking in a guarded under- 
tone. 

But he had mistaken Tommy’s meaning, 
and the boy, much relieved at this flaw in 
Jergram’s omniscience, indicated the old man 
to whom he alluded. This was the husband 
of the woman in black, and a certain farmer 
Bedford, who stood waiting among the few 
lingerers at the door-step. Jergram’s inter. 
est in his colloquy with the boy declined, and 
he once more turned toward the stamp-win- 
dow. By this time the belligerent lady—in 
whose face, nevertheless, Jergram had caught 
sight of a singularly bland and wistful gen- 
tleness under the more superficial aspect of 
hardness—had again arrived at a climax ; and 
Jergram was once more beaten back by the 
rearward movement of the ancient bonnet. 
But it was the last repulse from that source. 
The complainant shortly afterward went away, 
and Jergram entered the inclosure by a door 
at the back, which Mr, Penniborn opened. 

He took off his hat, sat down, with every 
appearance of luxury, on the ragged stool to 
which he had been invited, and said, “I have 
come from the office at Sleeperstown.”” 

“No trouble, I hope,” said Mr. Penniborn, 
immediately, somewhat startled by the other’s 
manner. “ Any irregularity anywhere?” he 
went on to ask, catching the gleam of the 
half-hidden gilded badge. 

Jergram smiled quietly, and with a sense 
of superior power, 

“Oh, no,” he said, “nothing of that kind, 
Mr. Penniborn.” Seeing the postmaster’s 
slightly disconcerted air, he could not but 
picture to himself the ease with which a per- 
son, commissioned for that purpose, could 
handle Mr. Penniborn, were he perchance the 
culprit in any such irregularity as he himself 
had . 

“Let me see,” said Penniborn, fumbling 
over a publication he had taken up while Jer- 
gram spoke; “this is Mr. ——.” 

“ No, you won’t find my name there,” said 
Jergram. “I am employed by the office at 
Sleeperstown, though. My name is Jergram. 
But I came down here on a ‘special errand, 
Penniborn.” 

The Ridgeway postmaster immediately re- 
sumed rather more of his official dignity than 
he had up to this point maintained. 

“Well, Mr. Jergram,” he said, “ what do 
you want of me?” 

“There’s a mysterious affair going on in 
the way of letters,” said the envoy from 
Sleeperstown. “ For some time past we have 
been getting letters from some person here in 
Ridgeway to a gentleman whose name I won't 
mention at present. Now, these letters don’t 
give any clew to the real name or character 
of the writer,” continued Jergram, with an in- 
creasingly statistical manner. “ And it is de- 
sirable that I should, if possible, unravel these 
from the web of mystery in which they are 
entangled.” 

At this point Mr. Penniborn was forcibly 
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reminded of newspaper accounts of crime and 
intrigue which he bad read with a certain 
aching of the bones. 

“ Any thing more ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Jergram. ‘The writer is a 
lady, apparently, and signs her letters with a 
romantic name; and the person they are writ- 
ten to isa gentleman.” Jergram’s roughly- 
used face flushed a little as he spoke. 

“ Well, and what have I to do with it?” 
Penniborn asked, feeling that it was impos- 
sible he should be connected with any thing 
which began so unpleasantly. 

“That’s what I’m coming to,” said the 
other. “I want you, now, to observe the let- 
ters that pass through your hands, and see if 
you can’t make out who sends these particu- 
lar ones.” 

“‘T can’t do any thing of the sort, Mr. Jer- 
gram. I am not put here to spy upon people 
that send their letters through this office.” 

“ But this is an extraordinary case,” urged 
the stranger. “I have a copy of the hand- 
writing, and will furnish the name of the per- 
son addressed if you are prepared to lend 
your assistance. One of the most curious 
things about this, Mr. Penniborn, is, that the 
letters come with perfect regularity—once a 
month.” 

The matter interested Mr. Penniborn, not- 
withstanding his reluctance to further Jer- 
gram's purpose in the way proposed. 

“You don’t happen to be the gentleman 
yourself, do you?” he asked, with a smile in 
which lurked a cynical astuteness quite un- 
usual on his face. 

“As to the gentleman,” said Jergram, at 
once withdrawing, as it were, behind his bat- 
tered countenance, “I do not propose to 
make any disclosure until I have enlisted your 
services in the search for this young lady. I 
may, and I may not, be the man!” 

“Well,” said the postmaster, trying to 
shake off the fascination which the singular 
statements of his visitor exercised upon him, 
“well, Mr. Jergram, as to that, you have had 
my answer. I can do nothing for you.” 

“Mr, Penniborn,” said Jergram, again, “I 
appeal to you as a man—” 

But here, to the placid Mr. Penniborn’s 
great relief, a head appeared at the stamp- 
window. It was only that of a heavy-looking 
youth, however, who wished to purchase a 
three-cent stamp. In a moment Mr. Penni- 
born was free, and Jergram promptly renewed 
his exhortation. 

“ Now I appeal to you as a man,” he said, 
“to help me in this affair.” And, while the 
besieged postmaster of Ridgeway wiped his 
mystified brow with a colored cotton hand- 
kerchief, he continued: “ You will allow that 
it’s not quite proper for a young woman to 
be writing to a gentleman who don’t know 
any thing about her—and an unmarried gen- 
tleman, too, I may say, without betraying 
confidence. Now this is what she ’s doing. 
Of course, she does it quietly, without letting 
her folks know about it; and there comes in 
our duty to her family. Think what might 
have been the consequences if her corre- 
spondent hadn’t been the man he is, sir! 
That young girl needs looking after. It 
would be the greatest benefit we could confer 
upon her, Mr. Penniborn, to ferret her out, 








and charge her folly home upon her. I, for 
one, am determined to do my part toward 
that end. And, if you don’t see your duty 
clear in this, you are not the man I take you 
for, Mr. Penniborn.” 

The postmaster was shaken. The case 
certainly seemed to require special consider- 
ation. 

“Tf you will give me sufficient authority, 
Mr. Jergram,” he said, reluctantly, “either a 
note from tke Sleeperstown postmaster—I 
think that might do—or a distinct application 
from the gentleman to whom the letters are 
addressed, why, I—” 

Mr. Jergram interrupted him, rising from 
his seat for a final effort. 

“Mr. Penniborn,” he said, “I have ad- 
vanced an ample array of argument. You are 
not satisfied; very well. I do not propose to 
put this matter exclusively under your direc- 
tion. J have undertaken it, and I mean to 
carry it through. I had counted upon your 
assistance, because I counted upon your feel- 
ings as a responsible member of society. (For 
all I know, you may have a daughter of your 
own.) Think of that young woman, Mr. Pen- 
niborn. She hadn’t ought to, you know!” 

Jergram, as he reached this climax, seemed 
to shoot an overwhelming emphasis at the 
postmaster from the converging lines of his 
energetic eyebrows. But he accomplished 
nothing by it. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Jergram,” said Mr. Pen- 
niborn, in his suavest tones, but in reality 
giving the throttling touch to the temptation 
within him, “but I’ve got to attend to the 
mails.” 

“Then I'll bid you a good-afternoon,” said 
Jergram, with subdued disdain. And he im- 
mediately quitted the office. 

Secretly, however, he was much chagrined 
at the result of the interview. It was not at 
all what he had expected. He had been brood- 
ing over this matter for many months, and had 
intended that his visit to Ridgeway should set 
in motion a delicate machinery of discovery, 
for having contrived which he gave himself 
great credit. 

Jergram, it must be said, was the prey of 
a private ambition for distinction as a de- 
tective. This was not his profession ; but his 
mind had formed the habit of executing every 
variety of gratuitous service in the unearthing 
of mystery, and he concluded, therefore, that 
he had peculiar gifts in this direction. He 
was seldom without a theory—which he, at 
least, deemed satisfactory—for the explana- 
tion of any notable robbery, murder, or sus- 
picious train of incident which might happen 
to be brought before his own or the public 
mind. He would even go out of his way to 
find new and especially difficult problems with 
which to tax his ingenuity. His favorite read- 
ing consisted of such accounts of real or ficti- 
tious discovery of crime as he had access to; 
and he even went so far as to join a secret 
society, for the sake of the added power of 
mystery with which it seemed to invest him, 
and the cryptographic badge it entitled him 
to wear. But he took a pleasure in doing all 
this aside from his regular occupation. He 
looked upon his facility in these matters as in 
the nature of exceptional genius, and would 

have received with lofty scorn any suggestion 








that he should trade upon his cleverness. 
He therefore continued to fulfill his duties as 
a subordinate in the Sleeperstown post-office, 
without availing himself of his unusual abili- 
ties. His powers, however, were not un- 
known to the postmaster, who regarded them 
with considerable awe. At last, Mr. Jergram 
had suddenly become conscious that a work 
lay ready to his hand which demanded the 
application of precisely such endowments as 
those he himself possessed, and that circum- 
stances pointed to him as the only person 
able to accomplish it. It was a task of an 
unusual nature; but in that there was all the 
more distinction. 

For three years past, letters had arrived, 
at intervals of a month, addressed to one 
Doctor Goodfoot, who was a person unknown 
at the Sleeperstown post-office. At first, but 
little attention was paid to them. Aftera 
due interval of advertising, they were dis- 
patched to the Dead-Letter Office, and dis- 
missed from the minds of the local functiona- 
ries. Subsequently, their interest baving been 
excited by the steady continuance of the mis- 
sives, the postmaster and his subordinate 
made inquiries in all practicable directions 
for the apathetic Goodfoot, who still made no 
effort to claim his letters; but without suc- 
cess. The letters themselves, when opened 
at Washington, were found to contain no 
clew to the identity of the sender ; and when, 
in the course of an effort which was made to 
obtain some further information, the fact was 
transmitted to the Sleeperstown office. that 
the signature was that of a woman, the in- 
terest in Jergram’s mind at once became in- 
tense. Having constructed his theory of the 
case, with all the care an astrologer might. 
have used in the casting of a horoscope, he 
gradually infected the mind of his admiring 
superior with the same ambition he had him- 
self become fired with. In this way had it 
come about that, partly with the connivance 
of the Sleeperstown postmaster, partly under 
favor of a winking at the proceeding on his 
part, the amateur detective had taken the 
matter in hand, and made his journey to 
Ridgeway. 

Meantime, poor Penniborn found his mind 
in an extraordinary state of excitement. He 
rejected with superior calm Tommy’s bazard- 
ed speculations as to the constabular charac- 
ter of his visitor; but, inwardly, he was un- 
pleasantly stimulated to a curiosity which he 
could not but feel to be reprehensible. As 
he made up the slender afternoon’s mail he 
could not but think of Sleeperstown, and the 
foolish woman who might perhaps have com- 
mitted to his care, that very day, one of her epis- 
tles to the gentleman in whose interest Jergram 
had represented himself as acting. It was 
no unusual thing for a letter to Sleeperstown 
to pass through his bands ; and on this oceca- 
sion there were three destined for that place, 
But, as he came across the first one of them, 
he could hardly avoid an internal shock of 
surprise, which was quite unusual in his life 
of petty routine. When he took up the sec- 


ond he had absolutely to resort to his colored 
handkerchief again, for a fine dew had dis- 
tilled itself from his forehead, and lay moist 
The letter was directed in a femi- 
Penniborn’s momentary con- 
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sternation, however, was quite preposterous, 
as he said to himself the next moment; for 
he happened to know the writing, and it was 
that of a person quite out of the list of possi- 
ble participators in Jergram’s mystery. And 
yet it was a curious coincidence, too, that 
the letter was addressed to a gentleman. He 
had some vague remembrance of having seen 
the name before, and it threatened, now, to 
linger in his memory with annoying persist- 
ence. But he had so far succeeded in dis- 
missing the whole subject from his mind 
that, by the time he fingered the third Sleep- 
erstown letter, he was in no whit affected by 
the purport of its superscription. The third 
letter was addressed to Doctor Goodfoot ; 
but he did not even notice the name. 


A year passed, and Jergram had lapsed 
into a disconsolate state. His principal had 
begun to look with skepticista on the would- 
be detective’s boasted abilities, though he 
was not without an odd kind feeling, also, 
that Jergram was a man of unknown calibre, 
to whom circumstances had in the present 
instance done injustice, and who was very 
probably laboring under a misconstruction 
that time might clear up. This impression 
Jergram had, in fact, industriously sought to 
produce in the mind of the postmaster, while 
in secret he grew more and more dolorous 
over the ill-success of his effort at discovery. 
‘The letters continned to come, and were for- 
warded to Washington, as before. Still no 
Doctor Goodfoot made his appearance. And 
Jergram fell to looking upon these constant 
epistles as so many tablets of fate—Sibylline 
leaves on which was recorded that destiny 
of failure in his most cherished undertaking 
which seemed to have been imposed upon him. 
But there came an eventful day when the tide 
turned, and Jergram’s outlook brightened. 
A letter came from the Dead-Letter Office 
inclosing the last-received communication to 
Goodfoot from the uuknown correspondent, 
in which had been found a bit of costly lace, 
that the department was anxious to have re- 
turned to the sender, if it were in any way to 
be effected. Jergram at once rose to the 
height of his former confidence. 

“Give me the letter and the inclosure, 
Mr. Russ!” he exclaimed, with energy. “I'll 
fix it, now.” 

“ But how do you account, Jergram, for 
this Goodfoot holding back as he does?” 
asked Russ, once more feeling that he was 
appealing to an authority. 

“ There are several possible explanations 
of that point,” returned Jergram, with en- 
couraging certainty. “It may be that he has 
wronged her in some way, and, though sus- 
pecting her attempts to address him through 
the post, naturally makes no effort to get her 
communications. At first sight,” Jergram 
continued, growing fluent, “ this might seem 
a perfectly satisfactory theory. But the 
character of the letters, so far as may be 
judged by report, and the signatures, with- 
out date or address, put a different face on 
the affuir. The most probable supposition 
seems to me to be, that the young woman has 
at some time had more or less acquaintance 
with the doctor, unknown to her family and 
relatives, and that she is now attempting to 





renew or continue that acquaintance; but 
she has made some mistake as to Goodfoot’s 
whereabouts.” 

“ Evidently,” said Russ, 

“Time will show,” said Jergram, “‘ wheth- 
er I am anywhere near the truth. I make no 
pretenses.” 

This gentleness in Jergram smote Mr. 
Russ with a sense of his own injustice tow- 
ard the amateur detective for some time past. 

“Only give me the letter as an authority 
with that old stiff-neck,” resumed Jergram, 
“and I'll fix it, as I said. I feel a duty toward 
that young creature, Russ, and it has weighed 
heavy on me that I couldn’t carry it out be- 
fore. Besides, there’s the doctor. I am not 
inclined to think badly of him; of course, 
there’s more in this than you and I can guess 
offhand; and I believe he would be really 
grateful if he knew how we had stopped off this 
business. It’s not improbable that either he 
or the young lady’s folks would be only too 
glad to reward us handsomely for attending 
to the matter with what is more than com- 
mon care—it ain’t any boast to say. Now, it 
wouldn’t be more than fair if the government 
would put what letters of the series they hap- 
pen to have kept into my hands, and leave 
the disposal at my discretion. But I don’t 
want any thing of that sort,” he concluded, 
hastily ; “ that’s not the game I’m playing. 
I should lay myself open to misconstruction 
by availing myself of that advantage.” 

“ But you don’t know yet whether Good- 
foot is to be found,” suggested Mr. Russ, re- 
epectfully. 

Mr. Jergram hardly repressed a smile. 
Something of his previous humility vanished 
as he replied: “ Goodfoot will be found easy 
enough, trust me for that, when I get hold 
of his fair correspondent.” 

This final touch of newspaper-paragraph 
reassured Mr. Russ. In truth, he was glad 
to see his companion-in-office once more re- 
stored to good spirits and his former san- 
guine mood. He gave him the official letter, 
with its precious bit of lace, and Jergram re- 
ceived the latter as fondly as if it had been 
some magic web in which the clew to this 


whole complication was deftly knit up, only } 


awaiting the raveling touch of his hand. 

The next day he reappeared at Ridgeway. 
It was a chilly afternoon of latter spring, and 
the lemons and candy were quite subdued 
and sad in color; but little speckled Tommy 
looked much as before, and Penniborn’s 
voice was as genial and leisurely as ever. To 
begin with, Mr. Jergram merely handed him 
the letter of instructions from the Dead-Letter 
Office. Its effect on Penniborn was immedi- 
ate and powerful. 

“Tt’s rather curious,” said Jergram, giv- 
ing him time to recover, “ that one of those 
letters came the very day after I saw you be- 
fore. Some one must have dropped it into 
the box that same afternoon—perhaps while 
you and I were talking here together.” 

“ Great Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Penni- 
born. And he looked around toward the 
thin slit of the letter-drop, as if he expected 
at that moment to see a ghostly document 
gliding through, propelled by some invisible 
power without, “I can’t see my way through 
this, Mr. Jergram,” he went on, more calmly. 





“T can’t see my way through at all” (the 
volunteer detective still smiled cheerfully at 
the postmaster); “for I know the handwrit- 
ing, as it is here.” 

Jergram at once flashed into a state of 
keen concentration. 

“ Whose is it?” he asked. 

“ One thing I want to know first,” said Mr. 
Penniborn, delaying. ‘ What is this gentle- 
man’s name ?” 

“ Doctor Goodfoot !” cried Jergram, with- 
out a shadow of reserve. 

“Hm—hm,” muttered Penniborn. “ Yes, 
I think I have seen it once or twice, though I 
don’t just remember it in this handwriting. 
Oh!” he cried. “ Was the hand on the en- 
velope different—disguised, may be ? ” 

“ Yes—yes ! ” 

“« Ah, well, it must be she, then. 
be; and yet—” 

“Come, come, my friend, we’re losing 
time,” said Jergram, who could not help as- 
sociating his present position, despite his in- 
adequate behavior, with that of eminent de- 
tectives on the eve of tracing to the root 
some enormous misdemeanor. ‘“ What is 
the lady’s name, if you know her?” 

“ Why, she signs herself Emmeline, here,” 
returned Penniborn, thumbing the manu- 
script; “ but that’s not Aer name.” 

“Whose? What do you mean?” de- 
manded Jergram, losing his patience. 

“Why, as near as I can make out,” pur- 
sued the postmaster, “this letter was writ- 
ten by Sairy Bedford, the farmer’s wife, up 
at—"” 

“ That sounds likely !” exclaimed the de- 
tective, overcome with contemptuous disgust. 
“* Farmer’s wife, eh ?” 

“That’s just what it is,” retorted Penni- 
born, “likely or not—Sairy Bedford, up at 
Nine Acre.—Tommy!” he suddenly called 
to the dreary little boy. Tommy immediately 
left his intrenchment. 

Something in the “Nine Acre” struck 
Jergram as familiar. It carried his mind 
back to the former interview with Penni- 
born. In an instant he had recalled the old 
lady, with the quaint black bonnet, who had 
haggled so persistently about her seventeen 
cents, and of whom he had not thought again 
since. He burst into a laugh—a short, expe- 
rienced, and guarded laugh. But, all at once, 
the idea of this antique female having any 
thing to do with the affair he had in hand 
became so horribly grotesque that he caught 
his breath with something like a gasp, and 
became silent. 

“Tommy,” continued Mr. Penniborn, as 
he admitted the boy within his hive-like re- 
treat, “I suppose you know Mrs. Bedford’s 
handwriting ?” 

The little man's eyes twinkled with a 
sagacity so very full of fun that it was almost 
sad, and nodded. 

“What should you say to this?” asked 
the official, again holding before the saga- 
cious eyes the disputed manuscript. “ Does 
it look like hers ?” 

“ Of course it’s hers,” said Tommy, reluc- 
tantly committing himself. Mr. Penniborn 
ushered him out of the inclosure, and then 
turned to Jergram, with a face of expectant 
triumph. 


It must 
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The emissary from Sleeperstown had 
watched the transaction with a certain fading 
took in his face; but he met Penniborn’s 
glance with obstinacy. 

“ That’s a pretty way to use a witness,” 
he said. 

He sat down, wearily. Mr. Penniborn 
also drew a chair near, and seated himself. 
The postmaster explained that Tommy had 
ong been in the habit of lodging with the 
Bedfords, and that there could be no kind of 
doubt as to his ability to judge of the writ- 
ing. 

ei I remember, now, how old woman Bed- 
ford was here that day,” he said, “ talking 
and talking about something or other before 
you came, You see, I can recall that day 
pretty well.” 

Jergram now saw again every thing as it 
had been on that occasion, with even the lin- 
geting figures at the door, and Mr. Bedford 
among them. He remembered him as a tall, 
massive man, with black, thick whiskers, the 
upper lip shaven, and the cheeks also, down 
to a point on each side a little lower than the 
corners of the mouth. He had small, black 
eyes, too, under dark brows, which looked 
out suddenly, with an expression not alto- 
gether agreeable to encounter. 

“ He isn’t the man to be over-well pleased 
with this,” he muttered to himself, half admit- 
ting, by so doing, that the wife, after all, was 
the perpetrator of these epistolary impru- 
dences. He had read the letter from Emme- 
line, and it was apparently a frank outpour- 
ing from the writer’s heart, a letter such as 
could be written only to a lover, he thought, 


and the most sympathetic of lovers at that. 
Nevertheless, he refused to yield at once to 


Penniborn’s hypothesis. He demanded that 
some further step should be taken, some ad- 
ditional proof secured. 

“Let me have the piece of lace over- 
night,” said Penniborn, “and I'll see to that. 
—Though,” he added, reflectively, “ she hain’t 
been very spruce lately, and it és ticklish. 
Still, Pil try it.” 

Jergram consented, and went back to 
Sleeperstown. 

“Tt isn’t the sort of thing in which I can 
be of any service,” he remarked, languidly, 
to Russ. And again his principal saw that 
Jergram was the victim of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

On the following day there was a claimant 
for the letter accompanying the lace, whose 
sufficiency could not be questioned. 

Returning to Nine-Acre Lot after Jer- 
gram’s departure, little Tommy presented the 
lace to Sairy. She had changed much in the 
past year. Something of its former petty de- 
termination had vanished from her face; but 
the softer look which had revealed itself to 
Jergram had now cast off, as it were, a thick- 
ness of the veil which had before concealed 
it. But also the whole aspect of the woman 
was feeble and sunken. She had long been 
declining in energy and hope, though without 
suffering the symptoms of any acute disease. 
On this evening she sat alone, in a room 
lighted only by the fire, listless in her arm- 
chair. 

“It’s come back from the Dead-Letter Of- 
fice,” said Tommy. 





“From the dead—” gasped the farmer’s 
wife, with a sudden contraction in the mus- 
cles of her mouth and cheeks. “Oh, no, it 
can’t be, Tommy! He can’t be dead.” 

She looked strangely weak and sad as she 
spoke. Tommy had never yet beheld her so, 
and something akin to alarm fell upon him. 
In the flickering light from the hearth, Sairy 
looked as if a single puff of darkness might 
extinguish her forever. 

“No, nobody’s dead that I know of,” said 
the boy. But Sairy scarcely heard him, and 
seemed to have fallen into communion with 
herself, and to have become, on the instant, 
more completely incorporated than before 
with the grotesque shadows and wavering 
firelight of the room. 

The young messenger of ills stole silently 
away to his own dark little chamber, on the 
other side of a passage into which the larger 
room opened. But it was not long before his 
attention was aroused by a sound of voices 
coming from the apartment he had left. He 
distinguished first the tones of Bedford him- 
self, who had but just come in. 

“Tt was the dead-letler he said, most 
probably,” the farmer was saying. “That 
means that the person you sent this to—in a 
letter, I suppose—never got it, and so it was 
sent back from Washington.” 

A pause ensued, during which Tommy 
could make out nothing definite. Then the 
dark and unpleasant voice of Bedford rose 
again : 

“Who is it you sent it to,” he asked, 
“that you make such a mumbling and fuss 
about her not being dead ?” 

Tommy crept to his door, and put his 
hearing to its utmost stretch. 

“ Yes, yes, it was in a letter I sent it. Oh, 
now you must know—I must tell you. O Cy- 
rus, be kind to me; don’t be angry.” 

“What! at your keeping all this to your- 
self? What difference does it make to me, I 
wonder, whether I knew you had this trum- 
pery about you, and was sending it away 
somewhere ? ” 

“ Ah, no, no,” returned Sairy, in a groan- 
ing voice. “But it was main wrong, I see, 
though not altogether wrong. I see it clearer 
now, Cyrus.—I haven't long to live, dear, and 
it’s better I should get it off my mind.” 

“ What—what do you mean ?” asked her 
husband, in a voice suddenly subdued, though 
still harsh. Apparently he had forgotten, 
until then, his wife’s precarious state. 

Then the woman spoke with an effort : 

“Tt was not a woman at all, Cyrus.” 

Bedford did not fully understand at once. 

“Not a woman at all,” he said, mechan- 
ically. Then an inarticulate ejaculation es- 
caped him—a sound between a savage growl 
and a groan. “Who was it, then?” he de- 
manded, with a husky vibration of the voice. 

“Oh,” began Sairy again, “ whata sad, sad 
story! But I was always true to you, Cyrus. 
Rest easy—rest easy. Oh, how sad—sad!” 

“Who was it I asked?” reiterated Bed- 
ford ; and the words rose and flew forth in a 
strange, uncontrollable way. 

“Tt was at Sleeperstown, Cyrus. Doctor 
Goodfoot,” murmured the woman. Her head 
drooped ; her voice was as if she were almost 
choking. 





“T never heard of him. Doctor Good- 
foot? When did you know him?” And 
then, more as if he were recalling the local- 
ity of a dream than speaking of realities, 
Cyrus unconsciously repeated, “ Sleeperstown 
—Good—” 

A slow, melancholy wail sank upon the 
air from Sairy’s high-backed chair. 

“Oh, oh, if we’d been happier ! 
been kinder, Cyrus !” 

Then it seemed as if the old woman would 
have wept, but she could not; and, instead, 
there was only a sort of click and rush as of 
long-disused machinery. Cyrus heaved a deep 
and heavy sigh. Once more his voice took 
on a broken shade of gentleness, 

“Where did you see him first, Sairy ?” 
he asked. 

“T never have seen him,” she answered. 
Then, after a pause, she went on: “Often 
before, though, I longed to know him, 
But I didn’t even know his name then, 
Those long years, Cyrus, when we went on, 
each one alone so unhappy, I got so I 
thought I should die for sorrow and lonesome- 
ness. And you never were any kinder. Oh, 
dear,” cried Sairy, breaking into a momentary 
gasping sob, “I thought then of what I hoped 
you were before we were married. And all at 
once it came into my mind that, some day, I 
should find it in some one else—all I hoped 
in you. So, after that, things seemed a little 
easier to bear; and I went on thinking more 
and more about him. But I don’t think it 
would have been so if I'd had my mother 
alive still.” 

There was silence for a space, and then 
the farmer muttered, tenderly, “ Poor girl! 
She don’t know what she’s said.—Sairy,” he 
said, aloud, with an unwonted gentleness, but 
hardly addressing her directly, “‘ you’ve got a 
hallucination, poor girl.” 

Sairy caught the word. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, appealingly, “not 
that, Cyrus. I might have thought so if I 
hadn’t found out all about him afterward,” 
Then, catching sight of the trifle in her hand, 
she collected herself anew. “It was my 
mother this belonged to, Cyrus. She was 
rich when she was young, as you know. How 
often I’ve thought what a beautiful bride she 
must have made! It was part of the trim- 
mings on her bridal-dress, Cyrus.” And 
here the old woman held up the cherished 
relic, and waited for a gleam of firelight 
to illumine it to her loving regard. “I 
used to think,” she resumed, “if ever I 
was married I would wear that about me 
somewhere. But I didn’t, I don’t know why, 
when the time came. We wasn’t going to be 
such fine folks as my mother in her youth, 
and my father. ‘Twas partly that and partly 
strange feelings about it—I don’t know what 
—that made me leave it off when the hour 
was at hand. And then, when it all turned 
out so badly between us, Cyrus, I felt as if 
maybe the lace, if I’d only worn it, might have 
left a blessing on our lives. But I kep’ it to 
myself—and I never showed it to you.” (Here 
Sairy made a sound more like a simple sigh 
than any thing which had yet escaped her.) 
“So once, when I was a-sitting in this 
very room, four years ago, and looking at 
the lace all alone, and thinking about it that 
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way, all at once his name popped into my 
head; and I saw that he lived at Sleepers- 
town, and was waiting to hear from me.” 

“ Goodfoot ?” inquired Bedford, in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes,” said Sairy. “And then I began 
to write. And I signed mother’s name, be- 
cause, you see, it was her lace, and that was 
what made me think of him. I was a good 
deal happier after I’d written the first time; 
and I didn’t care to again fora month. But, 
after that, I found I had to write as often as 
once a month to keep my courage up. And 
so it went on, Cyrus, year by year. I never 
wrote but once a month. And I could always 
pour my heart out to him like as if he were 
my father or brother; but he was dearer to 
me than that, too. Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, 
as if seized by a sudden terror, “ you don’t 
seem angry, Cyrus! What have I been tell- 
ing you? Oh, sometimes I’ve thought if you 
knew it you would kill me.” 

A brief sound, resembling a struggling sob, 
issued from the space of shadow where Cyrus 
stood. The next moment, the farmer ap- 
peared at Tommy’s door. 

“Tommy!” said he, in a loud, searching 
whisper. ‘Come boy,” he added, as the lad 
appeared before him in the dark, “the old 
woman ain’t well. She’s wanderin’ in her 
mind.” 

Soon they were standing together in the 
firelit room. Sairy in her chair was crooning 
in a pathetic tone to herself. Presently she 
observed her husband again. 

“ Cyrus,” she cried, looking earnestly tow- 
ard him, “ you wasn’t feeling bad, was you ? 
I thought you sounded as if you were erying- 
like.” 

“No, Sairy,” responded the farmer, “I’m 
not feeling bad. But, Sairy, seems to me it 
might ’—he drew nearer, and looked at her 
anxiously before he finished—“ it might be a 
kind of hal-lucination, don’t you think it 
might be?” 

“Don’t say it,” cried his wife, stretching 
her wasted hands before her eyes. “I know 
it seems strange. I can’t proveit. But I’m 
as certain-sure as— How could I have gone 
on writing letters for four years if it wasn’t 
so?” she asked. 

“But you never saw him,” suggested Cy- 
rus, still speaking low. 

“No, I never saw him,” she answered ; 
“but I know just how he looks: his white 
hair, and his clear brown eyes! He’s a large 
man, too. O Cyrus, if you could see him!” 

“How could you get his letters, Sairy, 
without my knowing?” asked the farmer, 
with almost an awe-stricken manner. 

“T never got any, Cyrus,” she said. “ But 
that never made any difference. We are one 
in our thoughts, so long as one writes to the 
other.” Here a smile that was almost in- 
fantine passed over her face. “ And then,” 
she proceeded, “he’s too busy to write to 
me, though he loves me dearly, too. But 
he has a great deal to do. Oh my, how 
much |” 

The farmer turned to Tommy. “There 
isn’t any Doctor Goodfoot up at Sleeperstown, 
is there?” heasked. There were but four doc- 
tors, in fact, and Tommy, though he knew the 
names of all of them, declared that the man 








in question was not generally known there. 
“Tommy says he don’t practise there,” said 
the farmer, again addressing himself to his 
wife, but speaking now more as if he were in- 
terpreting something which he did not under- 
stand than as if it were a matter of personal 
interest to him. 

“No, not for a great many years,” she 
answered. “ He’s written books, that’s what 
he’s been doing. He tells people how to be 
happy. And then he takes young men, and 
helps them along in the world. I have spoken 
about Tommy to him very often; and I hope 
some day he’ll be able to give him a start, 
which he does deserve. But the doctor has 
so much on his mind already! More books 
to write, and so many people to search out 
and make happy. Think of that! If he wants 
to comfort all the sorrowful people in the 
world, he’ll have enough to do. We know 
that, Cyrus, don’t we ?” and the poor woman 
broke into a laugh that was half hysterical. 

“There, there, Sairy,” said the farmer, 
coming to her chair, and taking her hand; 
“don’t rouse up any more about it. Wouldn’t 
you like to sleep a little now ?” 

A heap of dying embers only lay upon the 
hearth ; but Tommy could distinguish, through 
the mixed gloom and fading glow of the room, 
the figure of the tall man bending over, with 
the head so low that he must have rested one 
knee on the ground, The old wife leaned 
heavily forward upon him. 

“ Oh, I should like to sleep,” she said, with 
a returning weariness. “Only, Cyrus, the 
lace. You wouldn’t take it away if I should 
go to sleep?” Then, seeming to forget this 
momentary mistrust, she resumed: “It was 
a pity it came back. Maybe he thought I 
would want it again. But I didn’t, and I told 
him he was worthy to keep it, and I wanted 
him to. But, if I shouldn’t write again, you'll 
take it to him, won’t you, Cyrus? Yes, I 
should like to leave it with him, if I. was 
to die.” She drew a long, long breath, mur- 
muring, “ It is so good only to have written to 
him,” and drooped, sleeping, upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

The next day she passed quietly out of the 
world, as they watched at her side. 

Penniborn immediately gave notice of the 
circumstances to Jergram, who succeeded in 
obtaining from the Dead-Letter Office two or 
three of the Emmeline letters which had been 
kept, owing to their singular nature. These 
he sent to Bedford, and his reputation rose 
considerably among his friends. The history 
of the case, so far as he knew it, became one 
of his most impressive stories in his subse- 
quent life. 

A change occurred soon after in the owner- 
ship of the farm at Nine-Acre Lot. It was 
sold to the highest bidder; and Cyrus Bed- 
ford bade farewell to the neighborhood for- 
ever, as he said to Tommy. The history of 
the letters, despite the precautions of Penni- 
born, who could not help feeling incriminated 
in a dark misdeed, by knowing any thing 
about it, got abroad in various versions. 
But, though the retailers differed about it in 
particulars, it seemed to be clear that Tommy 
had received half the proceeds of the auction 
at the farm. At all events, immediately on 
Bedford’s departure, he contracted a purchase 











of the news-stand be had so long presided 
over in Penniborn’s interest. Under his rule, 
it took on new splendors, and in time he be- 
came a rising merchant of the village. 

Bedford was seen lingering in Sleepers- 
town for some time, and was known by the 
Ridgeway gossip- venders to have made in- 
quiries about a supposed Doctor Gifford, or 
Gophet, or something of that kind—the for- 
mer correspondent of his wife. In fact, Jer- 
gram encountered him there. What passed 
between them was never very clearly made 
known. Bat, as the gloomy-looking pilgrim 
descended the steps of the Sleeperstown post- 
office, after their interview, Jergram turned to. 
Mr. Russ, and said emphatically, “ Depend 
upon it, Russ, we shall hear of that man’s 
finding Goodfoot yet ?” 

As for Tommy, he remained cold to all 
inquiries and reconnoissances of his acquaint- 
ance in regard to the curious affair in which 
he had become so importantly involved. Years 
passed ; and Doctor Goodfoot stalked less 
frequently now through the ghostly air of 
local traditions. Bedford was forgotten. The 
aged Tommy himself came to a period of life 
when he conclusively demonstrated his ability 
te grow older by undergoing a general but 
slight change, which left upon him the stamp 
of actual manhood. 

One day, there came a very old man into 
the village of Ridgeway, who was more re- 
markable, perhaps, for the soft light of his 
deep-set eyes than for any other feature. 
Otherwise, he was feeble in gait, and wrinkled 
and brown in the face as any other old man 
might be; and had, moreover, a careless array 
of gray beard on his cheeks, and thin, long 
hair. It was the wanderer, Bedford. He ap- 
peared on the street but once, and no one 
recognized him. After that, he remained se- 
cluded at Tommy’s cottage, whither the suc- 
cessful young man conveyed him, before 
the community were aware of his presence. 
Within a few days he died, worn out by the 
disorder and privation of his latter years. 
He was for some time unconscious, and, while 
in that state, made the first allusions to the 
past which Tommy had heard from him. 
He spoke frequently of Doctor Goodfoot ; at 
times throwing doubt on the very existence 
of that mysterious personage. But, at other 
moments, he alluded to Goodfoot as being 
none other than himself. So that Tom, tak- 
ing these utterances, might well have been in 
doubt as to whether this name were really 
that of some one who had existed, or was 
then still living. He might safely conclude, 
however, that to him, whether vision or real- 
ity, he owed his own prosperity—the fulfill- 
ment of Sairy’s wish. But, whatever his so- 
lution .of the mystery of Goodfoot may have 
been, it is certain that he received from the 
dying man the same old letters with which 
Bedford had gone forth, together with an 
ancient collar of yellow lace, that seemed to 
glimmer on the young man’s sight in a dim 
glow of waning firelight. 

Somewhere about the time of the wan- 
derer’s death, if not precisely at the moment 
when it took place, Jergram was enjoying 4 
conversation with a party of especially appre- 
ciative friends. From the postal service he- 
had passed into other government employ- 
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ment, and had come into a great plenteous- 
ness of lucrative leisure. 

“You remember,” he was saying, with 
gusto, “ how I tracked out that mysterious 
Goodfoot long ago!” 

“T thought he was only a myth, after all,” 
said one of the company, withdrawing a pipe 
from his lips, and looking serious and inter- 
ested. 

“Myth! no more a myth than I am,” re- 
turned Jergram. “I never saw him, to be 
sure, as you say. But there can’t be a doubt 
that my efforts led to his discovery in the 


end.” 
G. P. Latrmrop. 





A JAUNT IN THE SOUTH. 


I. 


T is almost impossible, even at this late 
day, for-a Northern stranger to sail into 
the harbor of Charleston without feeling a 
sense of surprise that he is not shot at from 
some point or other, or that he does not meet 
with some objection, more or less military, to 
his passage. The name of the city and the 
names of all the points lying thereabouts— 
for instance, Morris Island, Sullivan’s Island, 
Fort Sumter, Fort Moultrie — have become 
so clogely associated with smoky war that, to 
see the places for the first time, and to find 
them enveloped in a sunny quietude, gives 
one the impression that he has been hearing 
fables. It seems incredible that this warm 
and grateful air was ever thronged with fly- 
ing bombs, or that this low and serene land- 
Scape was ever the haunt of pickets and gun- 
ners. 

Theodosia, to whom this pilgrimage prom- 
ised to be as full of wonders as any through 
Italy, declared that she even felt a sense of 
triumph in thus safely steaming past the 
places where terrible batteries once were: 
She had a field-glass at her eyes constantly. 
“Look! over there must have been Fort 
Beauregard. All we Northern girls rather 
liked Beauregard at the first of it, but—and 
Fort Marion, and Fort Moultrie, and Battery 
Bee! Ah, it is queer to laugh at them now, 
when one thinks how the monitors used to 
run away!” 

In the North it had been cold enough 
when we left, but here it was genial and 
summer-like. The shores were all low, and 
the green was very green, the sand very yel- 
low, and the sky very blue. The sea was 
tempered with the land, and the land with 
the sea; on one hand there were no break- 
ers, and on the other no cliffs; both ele- 
ments were mild and tranquil. Here and 
there a few very tall pines, isolated and sol- 
emn, arose above the rest of the wood, and a 
few white houses looked out of the forests of 
oak. There was but little movement—none 
to speak of. Here and there was a schooner; 
and, beside our vessel, was a green bark, 
from the Bermudas, with a deck-load of pine- 
apples, and whose swarthy crew, hanging 
over the rail, looked up at us with a direful 
discontent at our speed. Half a dozen fish- 
ing-boats, with torn sails, were pushing their 
ways out to sea over the glossy water, im- 
pelled by oars in the hands of negro crews. 





The men took prodigious strokes, leaning far 
forward and then far back, pulling power- 
fully and singing hoarsely meanwhile. Those 
who were not bareheaded wore broad straw 
sombreros, from the shadows of which gleamed 
the whites of their owners’ eyes. There were 
no other sounds save these rough choruses, 
and they only increased the sense of solitude 
and loneliness that the quiet prospect engen- 
dered. 

Theodosia minded nothing but Sumter. 
To her all ancient wars and battles and cas- 
tles were severely diminished by the yellow- 
brown structure that we approached. To her, 
as to most other people, it seemed that that 
famous place was one of the nuclei around 
which were grouped the finest actions and in- 
terests of the war, and, when she once turned 
her glasses upon it, she became breathless. 

Sumter ! 

There is no denying that you feel its sen- 
timent when you see it. It is not hard to 
arouse the heroics as you come up with its 
powerful and eloquent ruins, and repeat to 
yourself the long list of inflictions it has be- 
stowed and received. It now has a tall light- 
house upon its southern corner; most of its 
defenses are restored, and there are upon its 


‘top three or four guns of very large calibre ; 


there are two or three derricks near the 
western side, and laboring upon it are at all 
times a few masons and engineers. There is 
no flag, and no garrison. Its ramparts are 
straight in this place and torn in that, and, 
upon its hither side, are some of the old 
arched port-holes, as black as night. 

The little group upon the deck looked at 
it with very great interest, and they asked 
questions, and there was an artist who made 
a flying sketch. 

The steamer made a circuitous passage 
toward the city, in consequence of thes al- 
tered channel which had been swept far 
aside by the stone-vessels sunk during the 
war, and which are now being raised or blown 
away. The buoys were numerous, and led 
us a sort of dance hither and thither through 
the water. . 

Theodosia was put into another fever by 
seeing Charleston. She made the acquaint- 
ance of a native of the city, who was return- 
ing thither, and plied her with questions. 
Which spire was that of St. Michael’s? The 
white one? Didn’t the Un—the Federals, 
aim at it in particular? Yes. She thought 
so. She was rather glad they didn’t hit it. 
Was that white-and-black spire St. Philip’s ? 
Opposite to it was the cemetery where Cal- 
houn was buried, was it not? Yes. And 
wer’n’t his remains secretly taken up, when 
Sherman came across the country, and buried 
beside the church-wall on the opposite side of 
the street, and all in the dead of night? Yes, 
in the dead of night. And nobody other than 
the three gentlemen who did it ever knew the 
actors? No, nobody ever knew. How strik- 
ing! So Secession Hall was burned in the 
great fire of 1861? Yes. What a pity! 
And is Charleston recovering from the effects 
of the war? 

“ Y—yes.” A 

But this recovery is not so clear when 
looked for on the water-side. It was bright 
sunlight when the steamer turned toward her 








dock, and the city was so calm and quiet that 
it seemed high-noon. There was no dense 
smoke from factory-chimneys overhanging it; 
the farthest roof was as clear ¢ut as the 
nearest ; there was no deep roar of multitu- 
dinous wheels and footfalls; there was no 
merchandise under the broad sheds on the 
deserted piers; there were no freights in the 
few vessels beside the wharves; no fires in 
the furnaces of the steamers, and no passen- 
gers for the sail-boats that loitered here and 
there on the muddy water; all was Sabbath- 
like. The distant shores of the rivers were 
as still as all the rest. At the mouth of the 
Cooper were two rusty and sparless hulks. 
On the southern side of the yellow Ashley 
was a train of cars standing motionless at 
the edge of the wood. 

“ How hot and stagnant it all is!” whis- 
pered Theodosia; “I don’t like to say so 
aloud, but it looks very much like a city left 
to itself.” 

She had not seen the negroes, The pier 
which the steamer approached was lined with 
them. Here, for a little while, was life 
enough. At the head of the wharf were a 
number of carriages, some of them neat and 
well kept, but most of them ludicrous make- 
shifts, belonging to darkeys who had set up 
a general carrying business, with patched and 
broken clarences, battered harnesses, and the 
saddest racks of bones for horses. 

The drivers themselves were eager and 
active enough, and gesticulated from the 
wharf with their whips fifteen minutes before 
the steamer was made fast. They were dressed 
in all sorts of cast-off clothing, and one black | 
hero, with tight, yellow trousers, black broad- 
cloth morning-coat, immense white vest, vo- 
luminous shirt-bosom, with a mason’s pin, a 
crushed black-beaver hat, with a rumpled 
weed, and with a long whip, posed himself 
upon the edge of the wharf, with his right leg 
advanced, and now and then raised his left 
hand, which had an immense white cotton 
glove upon it, and with an attractive smile, 
and a confidential elevation of the eyebrows, 
invited every passenger in succession to ride 
with him. 

It was impossible, for the sake of experi- 
ence, not to fall his prey. His carriage was 
the dustiest one that twenty years’ use could 
produce, and his horses were pretty thin. 
He gave them the whip with a sort of a 
whoop and view-halloo combined, and they 
dashed into the sandy streets with great 
alacrity. 

If you have never been in Charleston, the 
first five minutes of your first stroll in its 
ancient streets will fill you with pleasure. It 
is full of picturesque surprises and unique 
architectural combinations, and the disasters 
that have overtaken it have left their traces 
in ruins that are, in some cases, wonderfully 
beautiful. The aged houses are built with a 
certain uniformity of design, but with inde- 
pendent embodiments of the main idea. For 
instance, the old domiciles stand endwise to 
the streets, and front their three or four 
lofty stories to the south, whence come the 
coolest and most prevailing winds. Each 
story has its veranda, supported by graceful 
columns, and ornamented by handsome bal- 
ustrades and fine carving, and made airy 
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and refreshing to the eye with great numbers 
of running vines and hanging plants. Some 
of the houses are of brick, others of stone or 
wood, and the verandas are of an infinite va- 
riety of designs, but the general structure of 
the buildings is very similar. The gardens are 
generally very large, but it is rare that one 
may look into them from the street. With 
an old-time idea of isolation and seclusion, 
the Charlestonians built up about their de- 
mesnes very high walls, and one may walk 
along the streets for blocks and see nothing 
but a lofty rampart of stone or brick capped at 
the top, high above his head, with a cheveauz 
de frise of pointed stones or iron nails, or per- 
haps the more homely but certainly the more 
effective material, broken glass set in mortar. 
Set into these walls are almost invariably a 
carriage-gate and a small wicket, which are 
hung upon huge square posts of stone, sur- 
mounted by carved urns or globes, At the 
right of the wicket there is commonly a little 
brass bell-pull, which may be made to arouse 
a distant clangor that will echo as though it 
came from the depths of some retired cloister. 
Within the gate will be found the most lux- 
riant verdure and flora. To Northern eyes 
the semi-tropical blooms and fruits of a 
Charleston garden are especially grateful. 
Perhaps there will be heaps of gray-green 
cactus, and tall bushes of flowering pome- 
granate and yellow jasmine, Under a lofty 
red wall there will be the broad, glossy-leaved 
fig-tree, and the white-flowered Spanish bayo- 
net, with its dagger-like spines. Now and 
then one may find a palmetto, looking like an 
attenuated pineapple of prodigious size, and 
perhaps a row of orange-trees. The hedges 
may be of the evergreen Huonymus, which is 
dense and impenetrable; and overshadowing 
the paths may be the five-leaved live-oak, or 
the broad and luxuriant Magnolia grandiflora, 
with its immense white blooms and powerful 
fragrance. 

But over the house-fronts and the walls 
and gate-posts, urns and all, there is spread 
the charm of age. The corners are not sharp, 
the colors are not new, the carvings are not 
fresh clipped, but the disintegrating work of 
years has softened and blended every thing. 
The crevices in the masonry contain dust 
enough to give root to delicate ferns and 
grasses a few inches long, and they lift their 
tender shapes in exquisite relief against the 
red backgrounds. From the lofty ornaments 
high above your head depend a few vines, or 
project a few ferns, whose roots have found 
lodgment in the hollows of the stone, and 
they add an ineffable grace to whatever they 
attach themselves. 

At times you come upon portions of 
streets so venerable, and so full of quaint 
arrangements, that it needs but a few bill- 
posters in a foreign language, and perhaps a 
gendarme or two at the corner, to produce a 
perfect fac-simile of a scene in a French town. 
It seems to have been the fashion not long 
ago to cover the roofs with glazed earthen 
tiles, and these afford fine opportunities for 
picturesque play of light and shadow. From 
the steep roofs project narrow dormer - win- 
dows, sheltered by wide eaves, and on the 
sills there are sure to be pots of plants of 
many bright colors. You walk along a quiet 








path, thickly shaded with water-oak, beside a 
street so thickly covered with sand that the 
mule-carts make no noise as they roll by, and 
you come to a carved and lofty gate-way, 
whose gate is half open. Your eve penetrates 
to a long, deep court-yard, overlooked by the 
three graceful verandas, upon which, per- 
haps, are the ladies of the household, sewing 
and reading and chatting in low voices. All 
is cool, retired, and convent-like ; a bird. or 
two in a gilt cage sing blithely, a subtile 
perfume of flowers fills the air, and the thick- 
ly-laden branches overhead cause a sombre 
twilight below. But beyond, in the extreme 
distance, there is likely to be a smaller house, 
with the tiled roof, the dormer-windows and 
flowers, and upon which the sun shines brill- 
iantly, a few free birds flutter about the roof, 
a group of negro children play in a heap of 
sand, and a blue - turbaned auntie sits knit- 
ting and nodding in the yellow light. 

It is a little amusing to see with what 
fidelity the poorer people model their houses 
upon those of the richer. Every little domi- 
cile, no matter how petty, cheap, or humble, 
is sure to have its sheltering veranda, or ve- 
randas, and its inclosed, secluded garden, and 
its pro-forma gate-way and fence, built close 
and tight, as if to protect the fruits of the 
gods. Upon Rutledge Avenue, for instance, 
are some of the best of the peculiar houses 
of the city, and they are models of elegance 
and taste; but, as the avenue stretches 
away into the country, the houses decrease 
in importance, but never abate a jot or tittle 
of their pretensions. The smallest of them 
has rigorously established its unsurmountable 
fence, its little wicket and bell, and its shaded 
piazzas. It was on this avenue, just out of 
the city limits, that Theodosia discovered the 
most singular and at the same time one of the 
most flourishing, little communities that she 
had yet met with. It happened to be a Sab- 
bath afternoon, and all at once the dead, 
warm, sunny silence was broken by a prodi- 
gious and rapid clanging of a bell, which 
seemed to be in the midst of a thick growth 
of pines and live-oaks, which arose on the 
right of the arid road. She investigated. She 
found a little wooden church, almost secreted 
by the verdure, and which a passing negro, 
with his shoes in one hand and a thick staff 
in the other, said was Christ Church. The 
ground upon which it stood was pretty high 
and sandy, and the surface of the yard was 
broken up by the gnarled and twisted roots 
of the trees. The shadows were dense, and, 
where the sun did penetrate the screen over- 
head and illuminate the thick ferns and moss- 
es, the effect was very brilliant. A loud whis- 
pering arose from the movement of the myriad 
leaves, and the plain board walls of the sim- 
ple edifice were flecked with moving lights. 
From out the open windows came the hum 
of children’s voices in the intervals of the 
loud ringing, and now and then the higher 
monitory tones of the teachers. A soft and 
cooling wind blew up from the broad garden- 
plantations, and the whole atmosphere of the 
place was supremely and yet simply religious. 
The bell itself was behind the church. Theo- 
dosia laughed when she saw it. It was hung 
twenty-five feet in the air, between two up- 
right posts, and was rung by means of a long 


rope, which was pulled with great gravity by 
a middle-aged negro, who threw his whole 
heart into his work. He stood with his feet 
wide apart, his arms free to swing to their 
fullest extent, and with his eyes glued to the 
bellowing shell. He gave himself up to his 
immense delight, and was oblivious of every 
thing. Theodosia tried to call him away for 
a moment, but he only gave her a dignified 
and upbraiding giance, and kept on with his 
luxury. The superintendent of the Sabbatb- 
school told her that his name was Major 
Owens, and that he was the son of an “ Afri- 
can general,” who lived and fought, according 
to his own story, “way off dar, war der ban- 
pana an’ tings grow in de wilest confusion.” 
He could do nothing so perfectly as swing 
this bell, and he was accustomed to lounge 
about under the trees for an hour or two be- 
fore the time came to ring it, and then would 
fall upon it with the greatest fury. 

It is the negro element in the Charleston 
street-life that keeps one alive to the fact 
that he is a stranger. The quaint houses, 
the narrow and silent streets, and the heavy 
foliage, might grow familiar to one in a short 
time, and permit him to believe himself at 
home; but the strange and many-sided dar. 
key feature effectually prevents it. Of every 
three persons you meet two will be black, or 
at least considerably darker than white. The 
peddlers are negroes, the market-men are ne- 
groes, the police are negroes, the promenaders 
are negroes, and the rabble is of negroes. 
The New-York street-cries are famous, but 
the Charleston street-cries deserve to be more 
so. Early in the morning you hear high- 
pitched voices bawling vegetables as though 
the cries were rung out with thumb-screws. 
It is next to impossible to understand what 
they mean. One afternoon Theodosia, who was 
walking in a retired and shady street along 
which were the limitless walls and gate-posts, 
»was terrified on beholding a huge black fel- 
low six feet six inches tall, and with a curved 
leg, come bellowing down the opposite walk 
with a broad, flat basket upon his head. His: 
mouth was a prodigious one, and each time 
he uttered his hoarse cry his eyes rolled to 
and fro as though they were in a sea-way. 
Behind him was a boy, who also had a broad 
basket on his head, and whose eyes rolled in 
unison with his father’s. Theodosia turned 
pale and was ready to fly. It is impos- 
sible that two.voices ever made a more 
unearthly noise than these two, and the 
street rang with the diabolical, combined 
shriek and roar, until it seemed that the very 
stones had throats. They were only crying 
green peas and string-beans; and one could 
not help wondering, if this noise were an in- 
nocent one, what sort of tumult they would 
make in case of a fight or a fire. 

All Charlestonians groan at the negro. 
He is everywhere, and he overshadows the 
white community. He seems to be sand in 
the municipal wheels, and in the State ma- 
chinery, and his influence crops up to the 
disarrangement of all social relations. To 
the superficial eye of the stranger, how- 
ever, he seems peaceful and industrious 
enough. You hear that his deposits in the 
savings-banks amount to something over 8 





million dollars, and that he performs al- 
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most alone the entire lower labors that are 
elsewhere the province of the Irishman. You 
also see negro plumbers, carpenters, smiths, 
firemen, and petty engineers. 

The man of color loves responsibility as 
much as he does his own music. The energy 
and eagerness with which one Cuffee in uni- 
form will pounce upon a colored citizen and 
drag him off to the station-house, is some- 
thing profoundly entertaining, and, if he can 
be delegated to keep order anywhere, he will 
rage about like the man at Donnybrook, and 
threaten and glower with an enormous trun- 
cheon in his ready hand. 

There are few remaining evidences of the 
severe shelling which the city received from 
the Federal forces, though now and then is 
pointed out a broad scar upon the side of 
some church or dwelling, where the huge 
missiles struck and made their mark. It will 
be remembered that the steeple of St. Mi- 
chael’s, the finest old church in the town, 
was made a mark for the gunners, who, how- 
ever, did not succeed in injuring it material- 
ly. It is from the lofty windows of this pin- 
nacle that one may best procure a coup d’ail 
of the town and its surroundings. There is 


the wide track of the fearful fire of 1861- 


marked by bare and blackened walls, isolated 
chimneys, piles of débris, patches of luxuriant 
weeds, skeleton staircases and the vine-cov- 
ered remains of churches, whose stone turrets 
and sculptured ornaments, chipped and soft- 
ened by the action of the flames, suggest the 
time-worn ruins of older countries. Over this 
sad area are sprinkled many new structures, 
but, interpolated in the midst of fresh rows 
of bright houses, are the dismal reminders 
of the old disaster. The recovery is gradual. 
Charleston is regaining breath slowly. Now 
and then you see men at work upon a large, 
new building ; now and then a new enterprise 
is heralded; now and then a new railroad 
connection is opened with some distant city ; 
and now and then you meet a sanguine man, 
who will boast the coming greatness of his 
crippled town ; but the city is, after all, like 
aman fresh from a bed of sickness, full of 
pains and doubts, and jealous to expend his 
feeble strength in the most telling way. 

It was at St. Michael’s that Theodosia 
participated in the most interesting church- 
service that ever fell toher lot. The aged and 
elegant interior of the venerable structure 
filled her with great respect, and the congre- 
gation, being typically Southern, aroused her 
strongest curiosity. The windows and doors 
were all wide open, and one could look out 
upon a broad, sunlit graveyard filled with 
the tombs of famous men and women, over- 
shadowed by huge magnolias and live-oaks, 
and covered with flowering vines and shrubs. 
The aisles of the church were tiled with earth- 
en flags, the pews were square and large, and 
the walls were covered with mural tablets. 
The ornamentation of the galleries, and the 
pulpit, with its overhanging sounding-board 
and cornices, was fine and dark, and the place 
was full of deep shadows. Of all cisatlantic 
temples, perhaps this, from its age and asso- 
ciations, may arouse in one a stronger feeling 
of solemnity and veneration than any other. 
Theodosia looked eagerly at all the belongings. 
Buried in the deep pews she found many 





beautiful faces, but she whispered, “How 
sad some of them are!” And she afterward 
said that she had never seen countenances so 
utterly bereft of any thing like hope or elas- 
ticity as those of some of the women. “ You 
feel,” said she, “that they express the very 
uttermost of woe and distress. There were a 
great many that seemed to me to mean 
‘grief;* a limitless, undying, and absorbing 
sorrow; such sorrow that finds no relief 
in the lessons of the Book or the words of 
the preacher.” 

Appended are three entries in her note- 
book: 

“Found that the prayer for the President 
of the United States had been severely crossed 
out of the Service-Book with a lead-pencil, 
but that the marks were now erased, except- 
ing where the point had pressed into the paper. 

“ Although we registered ourselves from 
Boston, Massachusetts, we received before 
Saturday night six invitations to church for 
the following day, and four of them were 
from strangers, and one of these had been a 
gentleman ‘ fire-eater.’ 

“Am charmed with the ‘fire-eater.’ He 
wore white linen, canvas shoes, and a broad 
Panama sombrero, and light-silk gloves. He 
was florid, and had a finely-cut face and a 
most delightful manner. Am told that he 
owned four-hundred-and-odd slaves before the 
war. I half wish he owned them now, now 
that I know that he can’t.” 

It is a good plan to walk up and down 
King Street on a Saturday afternoon after 
the daily sea-breeze has sprung up. The prin- 
cipal thing that will interest you will be the 
high estate to which the negro women have 
arisen. The narrow sidewalks will be thronged 
with black people in muslin, laces, and all the 
gewgaws of exquisite dress, and the way in 
which these embellishments are carried and 
displayed is something too curious to be 
laughable. The conversations and discus- 
sions over articles in the windows and door- 
ways are always conducted with great noise 
and volubility, and the narrow street will echo 
with jolly laughter. It is truly a great thing 
to see a coal-black face in a frame of broad 
silk ribbons and muslin flowers; or a muscu- 
lar porcine figure fitted like a gloved hand 
with delicate silk; or a monstrous chocolate 
fist grasping the pipe-stem handle of a baby’s 
parasol. It makes one proud of the human 
being to see that it has courage to fly so 
straight into the face of all the adverse cir- 
cumstances of tradition, fitness, color, and 
ridicule, in order to make itself as good as 
anybody else. 

Gay negro bucks, in linen suits and with 
slender canes and thick cigars, will come jo- 
vially down the way arm-in-arm, fresh from 
the toilet after a hard day at the whitewash- 
brush and carpet-cleaner. Their fathers and 
grandfathers, men without any particular 
pride of body or dress, will spoil the tenor 
of the multitude by groping through it on 
their ways home, bearing (invariably upon 
their heads) piles of kindling-wood or baskets 
of vegetables; now and then one of them ap- 
pears upon a tired yellow mule in the street, 
and, dusty and ragged, languidly spurs his 
beast with his bare heels in among the few 
carriages that block the way. 





Theodosia was especially struck with the 
class of negro women that went formerly by 
the household name of “aunties.” You are 
told that they rather resent the title nowa- 
days, but it will serve, with all deference to 
them, as a designation. The true “aunty” 
was a slave ten years ago, and had been her 
master’s family nurse, and her fidelity and 
affection were proverbial. As she now exists 
she is the impersonation of the old planta- 
tion dignities. In the heterogeneous negro 
population she is held in high esteem, and 
this has imparted to her a fine self-possession 
and loftiness of bearing. 

Theodosia beheld one of these in a Satur- 


,day crowd, She was very stout, very black, 


and funereally grave. She had a darkish dress, 
a sort of mantle over her shoulders, and a 
lofty turban ingeniously built upon her woolly 
head in such a way as to leave a scrap of 
gray hair at either temple. In her ears were 
two immense hoops of burnished gold. Her 
arms were folded across her waist, and from 
one of them depended a purple-velvet bag, 
and from the other a fan of turkey-feathers 
as broad as a snow-shovel. Upon her hands 
were black-silk mitts. Her broad, thick lips 
were settled in a calm repose; her stout chin 
was raised into the air; and she strode slowly 
along with her eyes fixed on some point away 
over the tops of the houses, as true a Bunsby 
as her sex would allow. Theodosia discreetly 
approached this fine figure and spoke to her. 
She gradually came to a stand-still, and by de- 
grees brought her eyes to bear upon her ques- 
tioner. 

Theodosia adroitly but discreetly came to 
the point. She asked if she would go to a 
photographer’s and sit for her portrait. The 
way to her understanding was devious. She 
solemnly unsealed her lips three times to ask, 
in husky whispers, “Does you go about a 
foolin’ ob de cullud people in dis way?” 
Then, “Is you a ’sponsible party?” Then, 
“Ts you a-goin’ to pay for dis ’stravagance, 
eh?” When she was convinced of the purity 
of the motives concerned, she allowed her- 
self to be led off to a gallery, where she sub- 
mitted with the same gravity to the pro- 
cess of being photographed; she wanted to 
heighten the effeet by putting a small black 
pipe into her mouth, but it was easily frowned 
down, and she restored it to her velvet satchel. 

You may find a lingering trace of war if you 
happen to be near the Citadel late in the even- 
ing, but it is only a trace, a sort of speck of 
the dust, but still it is enough to remind one, 
The Citadel is a long brick building, painted 
yellow, with battlemented towers loop-holed 
for musketry, and with iron-studded doors. 
In front of it is a very broad green, upon 
which are two parks of silent black cannon 
screened with canvas. A few sentries walk 
up and down with shining muskets, and a 
broad new flag floats from a tall staff. Pres- 
ently there will be the dress-parade. The 
green is swept of stragglers, and there will 
march out of the echoing portal a military 
band headed by a drum-major scrupulously 
attired in his gold braid and his bear-skin cap 
with its tall plume. The musicians will play 
fast and loud, and step quickly, and behind 
them will come the army—a troop of seven 
men in the regulation blue and with the regu- 
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lation step; there will be two officers with 
drawn swords flashing in the light. They will 
march all around the green, and then the 
band will suddenly leave the army stranded 
upon a broad path, and march on a little and 
then stop. Then the officers will walk quickly 
to and fro, and demand many things in com- 
manding voices, which will be acceded, and 
then the soldiers will put their rifles in various 
positions for the benefit of a new officer who 
will come out of the stone gate-way and stand 
geometrically erect and stare at them. Then 
the band will suddenly start off again playing 
furiously, and after another dé/our will stop 
in the same place, when an officer will quickly 
approach the new one, who will be more gayly 
dressed than the rest, and will salute him, and 
then will declare in military formula that 
every thing, as far as he knows, is all right. 
The other will express himself satisfied, and 
will then salute again, and then will turn 
squarely upon both heels and stride straight 
back into the gate-way, and the army will 
soon follow him and become lost in the 
gloomy recesses beyond, while the brilliant 
flag will come fluttering to the ground, and 
the crowd of strollers will run upon the sward 
to hear the last of the music which swells 
softly upon the warm air. 

A little way off is the Arsenal, with its 
fortified garden, and its hot, airless store- 
houses filled with rifles, shot, fixed ammu- 
nition, and accoutrements, and its roods of 
cannon and round-shot spread out upon the 
green grass. 

People come and look at these things as 
if they were curiosities, and measure the huge 
balls with their canes, and peer cautiously into 
the cannons’ mouths as if the poor city had 
never fought or been fought with such mon- 
strous implements within their memory. “I 
wish, in mercy’s name,” sighed Theodosia 
in her diary, ‘ that we were enabled to look 
upon al) these horrid things as antiquities |!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE GREAT CRATER OF 
KILAUEA. 


(Hawaan Istanps.) 








HE village ot Hilo, on the northeastern 
-& coast of Hawaii, is the most convenient 
point of departure for the volcano of Kilauea, 
which is about forty miles distant therefrom. 
In company with a half-dozen ladies and gen- 
tlemen who had come from Honolulu, with 
the same purpose as myself, I left Hilo one 
bright morning in the month of April. The 
preparations for the excursion had occupied 
but little time. We were to ride upon mus- 
tangs, and each was to carry saddle-bags con- 
taining changes of linen and a pair of stout 
walking - boots, and also, strapped to the 
saddle, a large, warm blanket, and a rubber 
coat or water-proof cloak. 

Leaving the village, we entered at first 
upon a simple trail which led through im- 
mense forests; then came barren tracts of 
lava ; afterward, the road gradually ascending 
the while, trees and shrubs ; and, lastly, dense 
woods, and alternately a sandy and a rocky 
soil. The forests through which we passed 
were most beautiful. There were common 














ferns ten to twenty feet high, and tree-ferns 
(Cibotium chamissonis) twenty to seventy feet 
in height, much resembling Oriental palms ; 
numbers of the screw-pine, with their sword- 
like leaves and crooked stems; an immense 
species of lily ; hundreds of mosses and thou- 
sands of delicate creepers running in every 
direction upon the ground ; and stout parasiti- 
cal plants wrapping themselves about, and 
even gaining the tops of the largest trees. 

We were compelled to ride rather slowly, 
but by noon had reached what is called the 
“half-way house ”’—a large hut where travel- 
ers are furnished with good drinking-water, 
some kinds of native food, and where they 
may rest upon native beds, and, best of all, 
if much fatigued, enjoy the invigorating pro- 
cess, styled in Hawaiian, lomi-lomi. The lomi- 
lomi is simply a kind of shampooing and 
kneading of the limbs and body, usually per- 
formed by a woman or young girl, and in- 
tended to act both as a relief from fatigue and 
to induce sleep. It is said also to aid digestion, 
and, if followed regularly, invariably produces 
fat. Many of the old Hawaiian chiefs, given 
up to the grossest excesses, were kept alive 
almost by this process alone; and it is in very 
general use among the natives of the present 
day. It is more soothing than the shampoo- 
ing experienced in either the Turkish or Rus- 
sian baths, and is always performed without 
removing the clothes. The foreigners resid- 
ing in the islands acknowledge its sanitary 
powers by frequent trials. 

In another hut near this resting-place we 
saw the processes of making kapa, or tapa, 
the native cloth. The manufacture devolves 
upon the women. The cloth is made from 
the inner bark of the paper-mulberry, beat 
out upon a flat board, with long wooden mal- 
lets of different sizes and weights, and joined 
together with arrow-root, so as to form any 
length of cloth required. “The juice of the 
raspings of the bark of trees, together with 
red clay and the soot of burned candle-nut 
(from the kukui- tree), furnish them (the 
women) with coloring-matter and varnish, 
with which they daub the cloth in the form 
of squares, stripes, and triangles.” Formerly, 
garments made from this kapa were the only 
ones worn by the natives. Kapa sheets upon 
beds are still used in remote parts of the 
group. 

We reached the crater of Kilauea late in 
the afternoon, and at once accepted the hos- 
pitalities offered in a small bamboo hut, kept 
purposely for the accommodation of “ white” 
visitors. The “Volcano House,” from its 
position appropriately so called, was a well- 
made, straw-thatched hut, having a Kanaka 
as host and a Chinaman as cook; and our 
party just filled its three small rooms, In the 
evening it seemed rather queer for us to be 
sitting around a huge fire, because we were 
in “the tropics,” and but three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy feet above the level 
of the sea—however, such in truth we were 
very glad todo. But first, immediately upon 
arriving, I availed myself of the opportunity 
offered to take a sulpbur steam-bath. Fol- 
lowing a path, at the side of which was a 
small, foreign-looking sign-post with the in- 
scription, ‘To the Bath-House,” a walk of 
five minutes brought me to the sulphureous 














object of my search. The bath-house proved 
to be a small, thatched hut, within an easy 
stone’s-throw of a steaming bank of yellow 
and white sulphur, a quarter of a mile in 
length, and perhaps two hundred yards in 
width. It contained merely a tight wooden 
box in which the bather sat, and a bench on 
which to place his clothes. Thesteam issued 
from a fissure in the rock beneath, and could 
be admitted to the box by simply pulling a 
cord, which lifted one of the boards at its 
bottom. The sulphur-bank, although quite a 
distance from the crater, was doubtless con- 
nected with its fires subterraneously, the tem- 
perature of the steam being very high. 

There are three especially lofty mountains 
in Hawaii—Mauna-Kea, Loa, and Hualala ; it 
is of the second we wish now to speak. Situ- 
ated near the centre of the island, and built up 
almost entirely by voleanic agency, Mauna- 
Loa well bears out the literal meaning of its 
name—high, or great mountain—‘for it is 
nearly fourteen thousand feet in perpendicu- 
lar height. It presents the appearance of an 
immense smooth dome, and scientific men 
have supposed it to be nearly a hollow cone, 
and that it has been disemboweled (if the ex- 
pression is allowable) by the action of vol- 
canic fires and chemical gases, and to so 
great an extent that a very severe earthquake- 
shock might cause its sides to cave at any 
time. There are many craters of different 
dimensions on this mountain, and new ones 
are frequently opening. Its terminal crater, 
called Mokuaweoweo, about two and a half 
miles in length and one mile in width, has 
always been more or less active, but the lava 
has never been known to have overflowed its 
rim, until the fearful eruptions of last summer 
occurred. From one of the side craters of 
Mauna-Loa there was a terrific discharge in 
1855, which lasted thirteen months, and sent 
its streams of lava over an area estimated at 
three hundred square miles. 

In January, 1859, there began the most 
violent agitation of Mauna-Loa ever known. 
“Three new craters were opened in the side 
of the mountain, the highest being about ten 
thousand feet above the sea. The two lower 
were the scenes of the most violent action. 
They are about a mile apart, and were de- 
scribed by an observer as two cones of pum- 
ice and lava, each about one hundred and fifty 
feet high; from the lower one, which was 
nearly one thousand feet in diameter, rose a 
column of liquid lava from two hundred to five 
hundred feet high. From this place the fiery 
torrent found its way by a subterranean pas- 
sage to an outlet about half a mile distant, 
where it bubbled up in a pool a few rods 
wide, and poured in a cataract, at a white 
heat; over a precipice of fifty feet. It spread 
over the whole lower slope of the mountain 
in a net-work of streams, and, passing around 
the north side, reached the sea in five days, 
destroying a fishing-village in its way. The 
meeting of the lava and the waves is de- 
scribed as one of the most terrific sights ever 
witnessed. In November the flow still con- 
tinued; the lava, on reaching the water, full 
forty miles from the crater, was still at a light- 
red heat, and moved with a velocity of two or 
three miles an hour. The stream in some 
places was five or six miles wide.” 
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But the most remarkable of the craters 
of Mauna-Loa is that of Kilauea, upon the 
southeast side, situated on a plain three thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy feet above sea- 
level. It is the largest active volcano in the 
world, the pit or crater being nine miles in 
circumference, and twelve hundred to seven- 
teen hundred feet indepth. It is of irregular 
shape, with almost perpendicular walls of a 
sort of limestone ; the inside is bordered by 
a ridge of cooled lava—called “the black 
ledge ”"—which is from three hundred to two 
thousand feet in width, and one thousand feet 
deep ; the centre was formerly a surging lake 
of liquid fire, where were usually to be seen 
several fountains of crimson lava, and over 
which there hung a cloud, silvery by day and 
glowing red by night. This lake has some- 
times overflowed its banks, and in one night 
has been known to “ discharge fifteen million 
cubic feet of lava.” One observer writes: 
“ During the day the bottom looks like a heap 
of smouldering ruins, but at night it shows 
two immense pools, or lakes, of cherry-red 
liquid in a state of violent ebullition, which 
illuminates the whole vast expanse, and flows 
in all directions like water; and there are nu- 
merous conical craters continually throwing 
out stones, ashes, lava, smoke, and flame.” 

Knowing these facts, it was with much in- 
terest and no little excitement that we prepared 
to spend a day in the bed of the crater. We 
were furnished with an ample lunch, and took 
with us several natives to serve as guides, and 
to bring back any specimens of lava we might 
wish to select and preserve. Leaving the 
plain, we descended into the immense pit by 
long flights of wooden stairs, built against 
the side of the cliff, and then by a precipitous 
winding path to the first landing, or “ black 
ledge,” as it is called. Formerly this was the 
lowest depth of the crater, but during the 
great earthquake of 1868 the centre, with a 
diameter of about a mile, sank two hundred 
feet lower. The “black ledge” is composed 
of black lava, which lies in immense waves, 
rough and jagged as is the bosom of old 
Ocean in a storm. There was little activity 
to the volcano at the time of our visit, so that 
we were enabled to walk, with some risk, how- 
ever, over the very bottom of the crater. 

Away off, in the end opposite the Volcano 
House, in a section called the “south lake,” 
we inspected a few cones and holes— the 
mouths of miniature craters—all more or less 
active. The cones were about twenty feet in 
height, and perhaps ten feet in width at the 
base, and were composed of lava and scoria, 
red-hot at the core, and discharging from 
small vent-holes clouds of steam, which hissed 
like the open safety-valve of a locomotive, ow- 
ing to the enormous pressure from below. 
The pent-up power seemed sufficient, if let 
loose, to tear the earth asunder. The steam 
was so heavily charged with sulphur that it 
burned the eyes, and almost strangled a per- 
son when inhaled into the lungs. The sur- 
face of lava exposed to the air cools very 
quickly, and the floor of the crater near the 
“south lake” is, in places, too warm to hold 
the hand upon, proving, what is known to be 
the fact, that but two or three feet below the 
level bed of the crater allis liquidlava. After 
walking around for some time, we came to a 





miniature crater in operation. Ina hole two 
feet in diameter the red-hot lava was seen 
boiling and bubbling like water in a kettle 
over a “quick” fire; every now and then it 
would be thrown two or three feet in the air; 
then it would simmer down and seem to wait 
for renewed vigor to again spurt forth—a beau- 
tiful yellow-ochre stream. We approached 
within four feet of this lava-fouatain, much 
to the astonishment as well as anxiety of the 
guides, and no doubt to our own danger ; but 
when once one is fairly down in the crater, 
wonder and curiosity completely swallow up 
fear, and even due and proper caution. 

The earthquake of 1868 shook down im- 
mense masses of the exterior walls, and in so 
doing opened some quite extensive caverns, 
which were, without doubt, already formed, be- 
ing probably the beds of ancient lava-streams. 
One of these caverns was two hundred yards 
in length, and so narrow that we were obliged 
to crawl upon our hands and knees to pass 
from one entrance-chamber to the other. In 
all of the caves the most beautiful white and 
gray stalactites were pending from the ceil- 
ings, some of them being a foot in length. 
From quite a number of fissures in the lava- 
rock steam issued, and from others hot air of 
a high temperature. Here and there might 
be seen smoking sulphur-banks—perhaps two 
hundred feet in diameter, some of them; from 
these, very beautiful specimens of crystals 
could be obtained, though they were of so 
fragile a composition as almost to crumble at 
the touch. 

The top of the wall of the crater is covered 
with luxuriant shrubbery and small trees on 
all sides except the leeward—that toward 
which the prevailing winds blow—here the 
sulphureous fumes seem to have changed the 
very nature, as well as color, of the rocks. 
The bed of the crater nourishes no vegetation, 
not even a single blade of grass; all is bar- 
ren, rough, brittle, vari-colored lava, thirty 
distinct varieties of which may be found. It 
is rather difficult to convey in words a clear 
idea of the appearance of a lava-stream, or of 
an old flow, for it must be seen to be prop- 
erly understood. Imagine a torrent of mol- 
ten lead rushing down the side of a precip- 
itous mountain to be suddenly stopped, and 
immediately cooled; or picture to yourself a 
river of wave-like lava, cold, stiff, and brittle, 
piled up layer upon layer in the greatest con- 
fusion—some of it is very like coke; some 
resembles pitch; some is similar to lead; 
some is porous, like a sponge or honeycomb ; 
some hollow; some solid as rock itself; and, 
as for colors, nearly all tints are represented. 

Kilauea has been known to overflow its 
pit but once, and then it burst through the 
southern bank and ran into the sea, throwing 
up two enormous conical sand-hills, and a 
high ridge of sand along the beach, and kill- 
ing great numbers of the cocoa-palms and pan- 
danus-trees. The scene of this overflow, in 
the district of Puna, we afterward visited. 
The first eruption of the great volcano of 
which there is any mention occurred. in 1789 ; 
it was this eruption which, discharging ashes, 
sand, and pumice-stone, destroyed one-third 
of a native army—that of the chief of Keoua, 
who was a rebel against Kamehameha I. In 
the year 1823 there was a subterranean flow 





from Kilauea into the sea, twelve miles dis- 
tant. In 1832 there was both an eruption of 
Kilauea and of Mokuaweoweo, the summit 
crater of Mauna-Loa. 

Count Strzelecki, a Polish scientific tray- 
eler, who visited this crater in 1888, and 
who had previously visited the European and 
American volcanoes, said that he found the 
greatest of them inferior to Kilauea in inten- 
sity, grandeur, and extent. He gives a graphic 
sketch of the dimensions and state of this 
wonderful crater at that time: “The abrupt 
and precipitous cliff, which forms the north- 
northeast wall of the crater — found, after 
my repeated observations, to be elevated 
four thousand one hundred and four feet 
above the level of the sea — overhangs an 
area of three million one hundred and fifty 
thousand square yards of half-cooled scoria, 
sunk to the depth of three hundred yards, and 
containing more than three hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand square yards of con- 
vulsed torrents of earths in igneous fusion, 
and gaseous fluids constantly effervescing, 
boiling, spouting, rolling in all directions 
like waves of a disturbed sea, violently beat- 
ing the edge of the caldrons like an infuriated 
surf, and like surf spreading all around its 
spray, in the form of capillary glass, which 
fills the air, and adheres in a flaky and pen- 
dulous form to the distorted and broken 
masses of the lava all around; five caldrons, 
each of about five thousand seven hundred 
square yards, almost at the level of the great 
area, and containing only the twelfth part of 
the red liquid; the sixth caldron is encircled 
by a wall of accumulated scoria of fifty yards 
high, forming the south-southwest point—the 
Halemauman of the natives, to which the 
bones of the former high chiefs were consigned 
—the sacrifices to the goddess Pele offered— 
the abyss of abysses, the caldron of caldrons 
—exhibiting the most frightful area of about 
three hundred thousand squate yards, bubbling 
red-hot lava—changing incessantly its level— 
sometimes rolling the long, curled waves with 
broken masses of cooled crust to one side of 
the horrible laboratory—sometimes, as if they 
had made a mistake, turning them back with 
spouting fury, and a subterrancous, terrific 
noise of a sound more infernal than earthly; 
around are blocks of lava, scoria, slags of 
every description and combination, here ele- 
vated, by the endless — of super-im- 
posed layers, in perpendicular walls of one 
thousand feet high—there torn asunder, dis- 
persed, cracked, or remoulded —everywhere 
terror, convulsion—mighty engine of Nature, 
and nothingness of man!” 

The year 1840 witnessed an overflow of 
lava from Kilauea, which ran to the sea. 
There were also eruptions in 1855, 1859, and 
1868. All of these flows did more or less 
damage, desolating thousands of acres of 
fertile land, destroying horses and cattle, 
and even sweeping away entire villages. 

The “great lava-flow of 1859,” in three 
days from its being first seen, had reached 
the sea at Wainanalii, in North Kona—a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles from its source, 
and where it destroyed an entire village of 
thatched houses. The lava also at this place 
filled up a valuable fish-pond, and ran out 
over half a mile into the sea, forming a solid 
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pier a quarter of a mile in width. Itis said | cific Commercial Advertiser, of San Fran- 


this stream descended the mountain in a 
nearly northerly course, carrying a head of 
fire twelve to fifteen hundred yards wide. 
There was, besides, an endless variety in the 
forms of the molten stream. Writes an eye- 
witness: “ Now we passed a cascade, then a 
whirlpool, then a smooth, majestic river, 
then a series of rapids, tossing their waves 
like a stormy sea; now rolling into lurid 
caverns, the roofs of which were hung with 
red-hot stalactites, and then under arches 
which it had thrown over itself in sportive 
triumph.”” On the occasion of this eruption 
from Mauna-Loa, the lava continued to flow 
into the sea at Wainanalii for a period of 
nearly seven months. 

The eruption of April, 1868, which oc- 
curred nearly simultaneously with those on 
the western coast of South America (the 
mountains of Hawaii being without doubt 
only a spur of that volcanic chain which ex- 
tends, more or less intact, from Terra del 
Fuego and Patagonia to Alaska and the Aleu- 
tian Isles), was the most destructive to life 
and property of any on record. Earthquakes 
and tidal waves have not been infrequent vis- 
itors to the Hawaiian group; they have been 
experienced at the time of all unusually ge- 
vere volcanic eruptions. 

Regarding the wonderful and almost su- 
pernatural exhibitions of Kilauea, it is per- 
haps not remarkable that the superstitious 
islanders should assign to them a religious 
significance and force. Before the people 
were converted to Christianity, their most 
fearful deity, Pele by name, was the god- 
dess of Kilauea, where, “amid the smoke and 
flame and thundering of the volcano, she had 
her abode, with her attendant spirits. When- 
ever an eruption was threatened vast numbers 
of hogs and other provisions were thrown into 
the crater to propitiate the goddess, and no 
traveler dared to venture near her haunts 
without bringing a present.” The slender 
threads of hardened lava-spray, which are 
found about the steam-cones and sulphur- 
banks, are still called by the natives Pele’s 
hair. But—to return from so long a digres- 
sion. 

We spent the entire day in walking about 
the immense bed of the crater, and at night, 
after our return to the Volcano House, wit- 
nessed a grand eruption and overflow of lava, 
and from the very Vent-hole to which we had 
ventured so near in the morning. The melted 
matter was thrown out in a beautiful fountain 
of crimson fire twenty feet in height, and the 
spot where we had stood, and for a consider- 
able distance around, was a burning sea of 
liquid lava. The lurid cones, the bubbling, 
curling waves, the ashy smoke—all dimly 
seen through the midnight gloom, with a moon 
in its “ first quarter,” produced a scene inde- 
seribably grand and awful, Looking down 
into the immense fiery caldron, we could ap- 
preciate, and indeed feel, the truth of Vir- 
~gil’s line, “ Facilis descensus est Averni.” 

Since 1868 the volcano of Kilauea has 
been by turns active and quiescent, while sev- 
eral new craters have opened on the sides of 
Mauna Loa. Last summer its summit crater 
—Mokuaweoweo—was in “a magnificent state 
of explosive activity.” A writer in the Pa- 





cisco, who visited it, thus describes his ob- 
servations: “On ascending the mountain he 
watched steadily the grand fountain playing 
before him, and called frequently to his com- 
panions to note when some tall jet, rising far 
above the head of the main stream, would 
carry with it immense masses of white-hot 
glowing rock, which, as they fell and struck 
upon the black surface of the cooling lava, 
burst like meteors in a summer sky. As soon 
as he had reached the summit-level of the 
mountain he heard the muffled roar of the 
long-pent-up gases as they rushed out of the 
opening which their force had rent in the 
basin’s solid bed. And now that he was in 
full view of the grand display, his ears were 
filled with the mighty sound as of a heavy 
surf booming in upon a level shore, while 
ever and anon a mingled crash and break of 
sound would call to mind the heavy rush of 
ponderous waves against the rocky cliffs of 
Hawaii. At night the jet looked loftier, and, 
gazing intently into the fiery column with a 
good glass that he had, he could see the 
limpid, sparkling, upward jet, rising with tre- 
mendous force from out an incandescent lake. 
Following up the glowing stream, he saw it 
arch itself and pour over, as it were, in one 
broad, beautiful cascade. While the ascend- 
ing stream was almost silvery in its intense 
brightness, the falling sheet was slightly dulled 
by cooling, and thus the two were ever rising, 
falling, shooting up in brilliant jets, and show- 
ering down with mingled .dashes of bright 
light and shooting spray, while in the lake, 
out of which rose the fountain and into which 
fell the fiery masses, danced and played a thou- 
sand mimic waves, and fiery foam swirled 
round and round. Upon its surface danced 
myriad jets and bubbles, and from its edge 
flowed out the rivulets of lava, that in a tan- 
gled maze of lines covered all the lake.” 

We returned to Hilo through the district 
of Puna, and along the eastern coast of the 
island, in order to visit, first, a very large ex- 
tinct crater, and then to inspect some of the 
immense lava-flows of Mauna-Loa. The crater 
(we could not learn its name, but it is seldom 
visited by travelers), had it been in action, 
would have been better worth seeing than the 
celebrated Kilauea. The immense pit was 
oblong in shape, perhaps a mile in length, 
and half a milein width. One-half was double 
the depth of the other—sunk doubtless by an 
earthquake-shock—and the lowest was fully 
two thousand feet below the surrounding sur- 
face. The shallower part was a level plain, 
with grass and low shrubbery, and its sides 
were completely covered with trees. The 
other—and they were connected by an abrupt 
precipice—was kettle-shaped, with a rocky 
bottom and precipitous walls. From one or 
two fissures steam was issuing, proving the 
crater to be in communication with subter- 
ranean fires; but, within “the knowledge of 


| the oldest inhabitant with the exceedingly bad 


memory,” no eruption has taken place. Stand- 
ing upon the brink of the deeper part, the 
view was awful in the extreme, rendered the 
more so, doubtless, because of the small di- 
ameter of the crater in comparison with its 
great depth. Trees at its bottom which, judg- 
ing from others of the same species without, 











must have been one hundred feet in height, 
appeared to be less than half as many inches. 
The very places on which we stood were but 
awaiting a slight earthquake to topple them 
over into the fearful abyss, since from ten, 
twenty, and even thirty feet from the rim, 
there were huge cracks, some of them two 
feet in width, and with no perceptible bot- 
toms. We turned away from this crater with 
far truer ideas of the mightiness of physical 
powers and the littleness of man than the 
schools had ever given us. 

Riding through the district of Puna— 
most of the time near the shore, and always in 
sight of the ocean—we crossed several of the 
great lava-flows. These were from two hun- 
dred yards to more than a mile in width, and 
averaged about fifteen feet in depth, and some 
of them were twelve or fifteen miles in length. 
The greater number of these flows issued from 
the sides of Mauna-Loa; but one of them— 
and the only one which has been known to 
come over the rim of the crater of Kilauea— 
was the flow of 1840, already mentioned, which 
entered the sea at Manawale, and was eighteen 
or twenty miles in width. These flows are 
composed of lava very like coke in appear- 
ance, and they have cut down and completely 
covered huge forests, filled valleys, and erected 
hills in their course to the sea. We noticed 
quite a ber of i ohea trees in these 
lava wastes, many of them not only alive, but 
vigorously growing, and at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. We slept two nights in native 
huts, and reached Hilo without accident, after 
an absence of five days on this excursion to 
the largest active volcano in the world. 
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HIS is a favorite watering-place for the 
French in summer, and in winter is 
much resorted to by invalids from the British 
Isles. Doctors consider the resinous exhala- 
tions from the pines wonderfully healing in 
lung and bronchial difficulties. 

Arcachon is the patois word for resin. 
The peasants live mostly by making turpen- 
tine; and for miles around the village the 
trees are gashed, and an earthen vessel fas- 
tened on to receive the gum as it oozes from 
the wood. 

There was a settlement here in very an- 
cient times called La Teste de Buch, from the 
head or chief of the tribe of Boians, that at 
one time inhabited this part of the country. 
Three times it was overwhelmed by the sand, 
and afterward rebuilt. In the time of the 
first Napoleon, who, it would seem, found 
time to attend to every thing, small as well as 
great, an engineer called Brémontier was 
sent by the emperor to plant these sandy 
dunes with pine-trees, in order to keep off the 
inroads of the sea. So successful was he, 
that we have now an extensive and beautiful 
forest and a flourishing town. A monument 
to Brémontier is to be seen in the midst of 
the forest, and the finest chalet in the town is 
called after him. 

The principal building one sees on leaving 
the depot is the huge Casino, an imitation 
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of the Moorish Alhambra. It struck me as 
rather a caricature of it, as it is painted in 
such gorgeous colors as to look like a house 
built of cards, face-side out. However, the 
inhabitants view it with great pride. It con- 
tains a fine theatre, ballrooms, reading-rooms, 
and library. 

It is situated in the forest, and is the 
centre of the Winter-town, or Ville d’Hiner, as 
is called the collection of pretty, romantic- 
looking Swiss chalets, which are dotted in 
among the odorous pines. All these houses 
are owned by a company in Paris, whose 
agent lives in one of them, and attends to 
letting them, collecting rent, etc. 

In the Casino garden the flowers bloom, 
and the grass is green all winter, although 
snow and ice are not quite unknown in the 
sunny south of France. In fact, one has a 
winter of six weeks that is sufficiently disa- 
greeable and quite cold enough to make one 
wish for New-York 
furnaces ; but, 
once that is past, 
the weather is 
quite heavenly, 
and February as 
balmy as May in 
these _ latitudes. 

—Looking down 
from the Casino, 
you see, at the 
base of the hills, 
the Ville d’Eté, 
or Summer-town, 
which runs for a 
couple of miles 
along the sea. The 
private residences 
are very elegant, 
and front on the 
ocean or basin of 
Arcachon, as the 
inlet is called; 
their gardens 
opening on the 
main street in the 
rear. Many 
French noblemen 
have country- 
houses here, the 
Baron Talleyrand 
for one. The rest 
of the village is made up of such queer lit- 
tle houses, not old and quaint, but all look- 
ing like Chinese pagodas, and painted pink, 
blue, or yellow, as the fancy of the owner 
has suggested, and finished off with red-tiled 
roofs. One owner of eccentric tastes had 
spent, I was tuld, ten thousand francs for 
three enormous gold balls that surmounted 
hishouse. In his absence it was rented to an 
English lady, a friend of mine, who was al- 
ways known in the village as ‘“‘ Madame of the 
Golden Balls.” English names were never at- 
tempted by the good people, who thought it 
quite enough to call you by the name of 
the house you occupied. The company, in 
naming the chalets, seem to have been anx- 
tous to conciliate all nations, as we saw there 
Villas Humboldt, Franklin, Shakespeare, and 
80 on ad libitum. The cheapest and most soli- 
tary cottage on the list was appropriately 
_ called Villa Robinson Crusoe. There was 








still, I recollect, however, one that surpassed 
Robinson in cheapness. It consisted of one 


room, had no windows at all, and was rightly | 


named Villa Solitaire. It was quite good 
enough, I dare say, for any one so crusty as 
to wish to live quite alone. 


Arcachon is famous for its oysters, fish, | 
and game, which are every day shipped to | 
The basin is con- | 


Paris in large quantities. 
nected by a narrow inlet with the Bay of 
Biscay, the roar of whose waters is distinctly 
heard from the village. The strip of land 
which lies between the inlet and the turbulent 
Atlantic is called the Isle des Oiseaux, from 
the great number of wild-ducks which make 
it their resort. The light-house is situated on 
its extremest point. One day we went down 
to it in a yacht, and then, crossing the narrow 
tongue of sand, stood on the shore of the Bay 
of Biscay. How the wind roared! and the 
great waves came tumbling in, and the shore 
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was strewed, not with the bright-colored shells 
we had hoped to find, but with cuttle-fish 
bones, and ugly bits of wreck. At the sea- 
ward end of the village there is erected, on 
the shore, a huge iron cross. Tradition will 
have it that a monk, walking on the shore in 
prayerful meditation, found there a statue of 
the Virgin Mary, and erected this cross to 
commemorate what he considered a miracle. 
Once every year, on the feast of St. Peter, the 
bay presents a lively scene, of which this 
spot is the centre. Hundreds of fishermen 
come from far and near; the shore is lined 
with boats, whose gay pennants stream in the 
wind. At a signal all kneel, and, from the 
foot of the cross, a blessing is pronounced by 
the curé upon them, their wives and children, 
their boats and their nets. 

Our boatman’s name was Denis; and, ever 
since he was married, twenty years ago, his 
wife Marie had gone out with him, fair weather 


| hands and feet. 








or foul, and done a man’s work. She could 
pull an oar, or reef a sail, with any man on 
that coast. She once won in a race of six 
yachts from the ducks to the light-house, a 
distance of about three miles. The visitors 


| were as much pleased as amazed, as hers was 


the only boat managed by a woman. 

The peasants are quite handsome in this 
part of France. The women have soft, dark 
eyes, and beautifully formed and very small 
They are vivacious and 
agreeable; but it is quite entertaining and al- 
most incredible to see how little they know 
of what is going on in the world. We hada 
very pretty and charming little donne, and I 
showed ber a picture of Thiers, thinking it 
might interest her; but, dear me! Jeanne 
had never heard of the man. 

“Why, who do you suppose rules over 
France ?” 

“Ts it not, then, the good emperor and 

empress?” was 
Jeanne’s _bewil- 
dered reply. 

I went one day 
to the principal 
school, to see 
about sending my 
younger sister 
there. Madame 
A——, the chief 
teacher, had near- 
ly completed ar- 
rangements with 
me, when, in an- 
swer to the ques- 
tion if we were 
English, I said no, 
we were from the 
United States. 

“Oh, yes,” she 
replied, anxious to 
show her knowl- 
edge, ‘‘ I know the 
United States; it 
is a colony of Eng- 
land.” 

So much 
amazed was I at 
the good lady’s 
ignorance, that I 
left, without ex- 
plaining to her 

that she was a hundred years behind time. 

There is in the village a little Episcopal 
church, which the people call the temple, to 
distinguish it from the Catholic churches in 
the place. Half a dozen years since, a hand- 
some young Irish gentleman, poor but of very 
good family, came to Arcachon to pass the 
winter. He had just been ordained for the 
ministry, but over-study had rendered a brief 
vacation necessary to his health. Here he 
met a pretty and charming compatriot of his, 
whose large, dark eyes and winning smile 
soon convinced him of the appositeness of 
St. Paul’s observation, that “it is not good 
for man to be alone.” 

So, in spite of lack of fortune on both 
sides, the two were married, and have lived 
there ever since. 

I had never before seen an example of 
love in a cottage, and it interested me great- 
ly to see how two clever and educated people 
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could get along, deprived of nearly every thing 
that seemed to me necessary and desirable. 
T shall always remember how very agreeably 
we were all impressed with Mr. R—— the 
first time he called on us. After a very pleas- 
sant and entertaining conversation on various 
topics, he arose to go, saying he hoped I 
would come to see his wife, who, from some 
reason or other, had not been able to call 
‘with him. I naturally asked their address ; 
~and cheerfully, and without the slightest em- 
barrassment, “Oh! we live over the shoe- 
maker's.” Every Sunday he preached in the 
Wittle church, and the other days he labored 
among the sick, the poor, and the afflicted. 
The Colonial Society allowed him just two 
hundred dollars a year, half of which went 
for the hire of the church, so he had to de- 
pend on his congregation, which was small 
enough, and in giving lessons, to eke out a 
bare livelihood for himself and his wife. The 
only amusement I ever saw him indulge in 
was more for the entertainment of the visit- 
ors than his own, I was invited to a paper- 
hunt, and when the morning arrived a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen met at the rendezvous 
mounted on thorough-bred horses, whose ar- 
dor to be off, their riders could scarcely re- 
strain. Mr. R—— undertook the rdéle of fox, 
as he knew every intricacy of the forest. He 
was mounted on the fleetest horse of all, and 
had two leather bags full of finely-cut paper, 
one on each side fasfened to his belt. He 
was given half an hour’s start by the hunters. 
Every now and then the rules of the sport 
obliged him to fling out a handful of paper, 
that might serve as a guide to his pursuers. 
As soon as Count L—— gave the signal 
that our time was up, off and away we flew 
over hill and dale. The pine-trees had so 
many times shed their scented covering of 
yellow spines that the ground was soft as vel- 
vet, and made scarcely a sound beneath our 
horses’ hoofs 
For two merry hours did we chase the 
artful fox, whose paper missives generally 
led us on a wrong scent, as’ they were de- 
signed to do. At last a shout went up of 
mingled joy and dismay. ‘There, on the other 
side of a narrow ravine, was careering home- 
ward the triumphant fox, when, to our terror, 
Count L——, driving the spurs into his horse, 
cleared at one bound the narrow defile, and 
the game was ours. 





THE OPIUM-SMOKERS OF 
DONOVAN’S LANE. 


N a Saturday night, not long ago, when 

the street-lamps had been lighted and 

the shadows were thick in the angles of the 

dilapidated rookeries of Five Points, three 

gentlemen emerged from an alley-way into 
Baxter Street. 

Time was when the penny papers of the 
city found daily sensations in that narrow, 
crooked, filthy thoroughfare. In the ob- 
‘seurity of its kennel-like cellars and the gar- 
rets of its toppling hovels, murders and rob- 
beries were hatched. They were as naturally 
engendered by the moral stagnation of the 
place, as were the vermin brought ‘nto being 
by its material decay. These sensations af- 





forded certain caterers of the press highly- 
spiced dishes well suited to nourish the pe- 
culiar vices of a class of people whom, like 
the poor, we “have always with us.” 

But times change, and, though now Bax- 
ter Street and its neighboring lanes and 
alley-ways are only less wretched than for- 
merly, by comparison, they no longer claim 
especial preéminence as the abode of crime 
and criminals. Innovation has cleared away 
many of the shells and wrecks that seemed 
to have been beached here upon the shores 
of “ society” and givilization. At some points 
there have been left open spaces, inte which 
the sunlight comes creeping cautiously as into 
a new world; and a ghastly iron edifice tow- 
ers here and there, 2 monument of the power 
of wealth, and a menace to the homes of the 
miserable. 

The three gentlemen treaded the narrow 
and broken pavements swifty, turning neither 
to the right nor left. They passed dingy 
cellars having sunken spaces in front, thronged 
with bleared faces of men and women. The 
occupants of these cavernous openings, al- 
most invariably showed in their own persons 
the depths to which the debauched can de- 
scend, and yet have a last descent remaining 
possible—that into the pauper’s grave in the 
Potter’s-field. Still there were those among 
these wretches who had the freshness of 
youth, health, and comparative cleanliness, 
about them, and who seemed, as it were, to 


-be standing on thé surface, and in the sun- 


light, looking down the shaft of the mine, 
with its fathomless depths. 

The deep-set eyes of the men closely 
scanned the passers-by; the often swollen 
and discolored eyes of the women followed 
the antics of dirty, half-clothed children, who 
constituted a living labyrinth through which 
the pedestrian could with difficulty force his 
way. Within some of these cellars, half 
lighted by flickering candles or the glimmer 


of an oil-lamp, heaps of 8ld clothing, second-, 


hand boots roughly repaired and saturated 
with oil, and preternaturally glossy shoes, 
thick with vatnish, were observed. In others 
were displayed decayed vegetables and fruit, 
discolored by dirt. Coming at last to the 
green door, half ajar, of a sunken hall-way, 
the trio entered, and, passing over a creaking 
floor in the darkness, guided only by the con- 
tact of their outstretched hands with the 
damp walls, they soon emerged into a sort 
of grayish twilight, and found themselves in 
Donovan’s Lane. 

Certain men, who, like the members of 
St. John’s Guild, “‘ for sweet charity’s sake,” 
penetrate every nook and corner of the city, 
have often found occasion to visit this abode 
of poverty. Last summer one of these men, 
going to this place, found it redolent, from 
one end to the other, from masses of offal that 
bred a pestilence in the hot July weather, 
causing sickness and death in the crowded 
tenements for blocks around. The publica- 
tion of the details of the scene there pre- 
sented led the Board of Health to cause a 
thorough cleansing of the place, and brought 
at least purer air to many a gasping human 
being, suffering the agonies of a pauper’s 
death. The police officials of the district 
aided in the work, and the narrow court and 





cul-de-sac, which together constitute Donovan’s 
Lane, were made as clean as the pavements 
of the wretched streets without. 

On the Saturday evening referred to, but 
one of the three persons whose visit we are 
describing, paused to notice the changed as- 
pect of the place. The others advanced 
quickly to a flight of wooden steps leading to 
the door of a house standing in an angle of 
the alley. Ascending these, they opened the 
door uninvited, and stood in a small room 
thronged with a motley assemblage. A mo- 
ment later the third entered, and all took a 
leisurely view of the place and its occupants. 

The room, oblong in shape, had low walls 
and a dingy ceiling. The floor and the few 
articles of furniture, however, were scrupu- 
lously clean. In front of the fireplace, to the 
left, was a small stove with a scanty supply 
of cooking-utensils, and a low fire was smoul- 
dering there, over the embers of which two per- 
sons, whose backs were turned toward the 
door, were evidently preparing their evening 
meal. Near the visitors and standing against 
the wall was a high bench, such as is used by 
tailors. It was covered with white grass 
matting; and leaning over it and lounging 
near were a group of Chinese of various ages 
and degrees of personal comeliness. 

Half-way down the room, to the right, was 
placed a lower bench, covered like the first 
with matting, and on the centre of which an 
oil-lamp, incased in a small glass globe, was 
burning. On the one side of this lamp lay 
extended the lithe, bronzed form of a male 
Chinese of perhaps eight-and-twenty years of 
age, and on the opposite side reclined a young 
and very pretty American girl. 

The first of the three visitors now ad- 
vanced to the centre of the room, and, remov- 
ing his hat, was at once recognized by all pres- 
ent as Mr. Frank Caddell, connected with the 
police department, and one whose face has 
for nearly twenty years been familiar to the 
denizens of the Five Points. Mr. Caddell 
presented the other visitors to the young 
girl, who was introduced as “‘ Miss Mary.” 

One of the Chinese at this moment came 
forward, wearing & pleased expression, looked 
from one to another, smiled, nodded his head 
repeatedly, and volunteered the additional 
information that the young lady was “ Missy 
Mary, all a same—Boston Mary, same time, 
all a same.” Having made this lucid state- 
ment he glanced around smilingly, and with 
an expression of childish pride, evidently be- 
lieving that his knowledge of English had en- 
abled him to clear up what else must have 
been a mystery. There was no mistaking 
the expression of mute admiration upon the 
faces of his countrymen who had gathered 
about, or the confidence with which their 
eyes were turned upon their visitors, whose 
countenances they expected to find radiant 
in the light of unexpected and new-found 
knowledge. 

Miss Mary was born at the hub of the 
universe, and is the wife of a native of the 
Hong. Were she resident in the celestial 
realm she would be called Mistress Ling Ah 
Foo. A brunette, of little more than me- 
dium height; with full but well - moulded 
figure, she was clad in a neat dress of neutral 
color. Lying partly upon her back, but also 
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resting upon her elbow, her hand supporting 
her head, her face was turned so that the light 
fell full upon it. A slight smile wreathed it- 
self about her lips, and in her eyes ‘played an 
expression of dreamy pleasure. In her dain- 
tily-formed-hand she held a cumbrous opium- 
pipe, which she extended with an invitation 
to try the soothing influences which she 
promised its use would bring. There was a 
grace and freedom entirely removed from 
boldness im the action, which did not prevent 
the coquettish display of a white and finely- 
rounded arm as she gathered the drapery 
more closely about her form to make room 
by her side for the gentleman invited. The 
acceptance of the invitation was deferred for 
a little time, while she was asked to become 
for the nonee an instructress in the art—for it 
may be called an art—of smoking the drug. 


Without) the slightest apparent hesitation’ 


she acquieseed in the arrangement. Throw- 
ing herself lightly backward, and upon her 
side, she drew the stem of the pipe to her 
lips with her left hand, and with the right 
caught the bow! and held it toward the flame 
of the little lamp in its miniature globe. At 
once the drug with which the pipe had been 
charged began: to boil, to bubble, and burn. 
Eagerly then the laughing lips caught the 
smooth, round stem in their embrace, and 
extracted every breath of the delicious poi- 
sonous vapor. Three or four quick little puffs, 
and the opium was consumed. Having in 
her eagerness clutched the pipe nervously to 
her bosom, and assumed almost @ sitting 
posture, she again drooped softly backward, 
nestling her head in her elbow, and glancing 
up at the visitors with an expression of 
roguish archness. Slowly her reluctant fin- 
gers untwined themselves from the pipe, and 
scarcely had they relinquished their grasp upon 
it when the Chinese, who had been lying near 
her, his eyes watehing her every motion, 
moved his supple body forward and caught 
it up. 

Deftly as,a pretty woman plies a needle, 
his slender fingers manipulated the fragile 
metallic rod, upon the point ‘of which he 
caught drops’ of liquid optuni from @ Tady’s 
thimble and twirled them inthe blaze of the 
lamp. The heat caused the’ drop to expand, 
and it puffed out to four or five times its 
natural size, assuming the fom’ of a hollow 
globe pendent from the end’ of’ the needle, 
when it was dexterously deposited on the cen- 
tre of the pipe-bowl in an opening formed to 
receive it. The girl, who had been following 
with her eyes the process we have attempted 
to describe, half arising, bent forward and 
caught up the stem, holding the bowl of the 
pipe so that the aperture, no bigger than a 
pin-head, into which the drug had been 
forced, was directly over the tiny, yellow 
flame. Onee more there came a low, bub- 
bling sound, three.or four puffs of grayish 
vapor were breathed, forth, a pungent odor 
filled the air, and the girl fell gently back- 
ward, her breathing sounding a little heavier, 
her cheeks appearing a trifle more flushed, 
and her eyes more noticeably brilliant. 

Having at last won the consent of one of 
the gentlemen to indulge in ah experimental 
smoke, Miss Mary naively made room for him 
at her side, and busied herself in preparing 





the pipe for his use. Drawn iato conversa- 
tion in the mean time, she remarked that her 
husband, who, as has been stated, was a 
Chinese, was steward of a ship then in the 
Mediterranean, and she expected him home 
within a month. She had herself been on a 
voyage with him to the same sea, and had 
visited several ports in Spain, She remem. 


bered only Cadiz. Opium was twenty-eight — 


dollars a pound there. She began smoking, 
“just in fun,” two years before, and five pipe- 
fuls would then throw her into a stupor that 
would last for an entire evening, Now it re- 
quired twenty thimblefuls, or three dollars’ 
worth of the drug, to bring about the covet- 
ted dreamy sleep. While she was speaking, 
she handed an attendant fifteen cents in pay- 
ment for a fresh thimbleful she had ordered, 
and, as she counted the money in her purse, 
she said, artlessly, “I hardly feel the effect 
yet, and I have smoked a dollar and five 
cents’ worth already !”’ 

At the lower end of the room in which 
Miss Mary was lying, there were two open 
doorways, beyond which could be seen the 
interior of two small apartments without win- 
dows, or any visible means of ventilation or 
egress. The room to the left contained a 
bed, and in one corner a high, narrow box, 
or case, the lid of which was raised and 
thrown back against the wall, and in front 
of which a man was standing. He was an 
ancient, withered, and, withal, well-preserved 
specimen of the people of the Flowery Land. 
He was clothed only in a collarless white 
shirt, dark pantaloons, and slippers. His 
skin had the appearance of stained parch- 
ment; his eyebrows were, if scarcely marked, 
highly arched, and beneath them twinkled 
two little black orbs of reflected light. A 
pair of spectacles, with circular glasses, rest- 
ed lightly on the tip of his nose, and he 
looked out over them, in a prolonged, dreamy 
stare at the strangers who had entered with 
80 little ceremony. Against the wall behind 
and above him were hanging two pair of small 
balances, such as are used by money-brokers 
and country apothecaries. This was the 
opium-merchant and landlord. In the case 
before him were a great number of jars of 
small dimensions, and a dozen or more la- 
dy’s thimbles. In these last, which were not 
altogether uniform in size, he was dispensing 
the drug, which had something of the appear- 
ance and consistency of molasses. He fur- 
nishes the pipes (he has a dozen or more) 
and the matting-covered benches on which 
to smoke and sleep, charging nothing for 
their use, but at the rate of fifteen cents a 
thimbleful for the opium consumed, which 
last, as in the case of Miss Mary, is sufficient 
to make the dreams it brings an expensive 
luxury, 

In the room to the right, two Chinese, one 
passed the meridian of life, the other not 
fairly matured, were curled up on a low 
bench, each constantly busied in filling or 
smoking his pipe, their eyes meanwhile wan- 
dering toward the strangers. Here there 
were also several young ladies, one unmistak- 
ably of English and another of Irish birth, 
and all married to Chinese seafaring men. 
The Irish girl was jauntily dressed, witty, 
full of repartee, and withal a generous soul, 





for she brought to light the stock-in-trade of 
a cigar-vender, from whom she made _pur- 
chases to the amount of a dollar, which she 
came tripping forward to offer to those she 
looked upon in the light of guests. 

One was struck with the modesty of all 
these women, associated as they were withn 
so many men, upon terms of intimacy, andi! 
with the absence of any thing like rudeness ~ 
or loud conversation on the part of the Chi- 
nese. The conversation was never above a 
drawing-room key, and, as the smoking pro- - 
gressed, the silence and apathy of the smokers» 
deepened. 

The only reproach uttered during the 
evening came from the lips of Miss Mary, 
who, as the visitors withdrew, was heard re- 
buking the Englishwoman for having left her 
little baby all alone at home.” 

Down the cul-de-sac half a dozen yards a 
second flight of low wooden steps led to 
another rendezvous of the smokers. The 
place was of the same general character as 
the one just described, but contained only a 
single smoker, a Chinese, of about thirty-five 
years of age, whose cheeks were sallow and 
eyes deeply sunken. He offered his pipe to 
the visitors, saying, “ Smokee! smokee!” 
Two of them having only a few moments be- 
fore inhaled a sufficient quantity of the acrid, 
pungent vapor, the offer was politely declined. 

Mr. Caddell advanced to the door of the 
second small room adjoining, and lifted the 
latch. Within, several Chinese were lying 
in a limp and careless position, their muscles 
relaxed, and the low shirts they wore and 
loose sleeves disclosing necks and arms of 
golden bronze, with arteries and muscles 
clearly defined as if by the tool of a sculptor. 

They were, some of them, enveloped in 
the delightful mystery of an opium-smoker’s 
first dreams, but one of them seemed, from 
the contortions of his face and the fixed stare 
of his open eyes, to be recovering, and in 
that condition when horrible nightmares su- 
persede voluptuous visions, and torture the 
returning consciousness of the debauché, 

The eyes of the trio then for the first time 
caught a glimpse of the disordered drapery 
of a female figure, and, with finger on lip, the 
officer silently motioned his companions to 
withdraw. As they passed over the thresh- 
old and through the narrow hall-way to the- 
rickety stairs, a large, fine - looking Irish 
woman came to the door with lighted lamp.- 
in her hand, and, courtesying, said, “If you 
please, Mr. Caddell, I will show you the way.” ~ 
Standing on the steps, she pointed significant- 
ly to the closed blinds of the cellar, and re-- 
marked, “‘ Those horrible people are all away,. 
sir, and the filth they brought with them is 
gone. There was not a night, when they 
were living below, but we were awake all 
night long from their carousing, their singing, 
their screeching, or their cries of murder. 
We are as quiet now as if we had the means 
and were living in the best street in the city 
and just look how clean the lane is! Sare, 
we all know we owe it to you, sir. God bless 
you, Mr. Caddell!” 

Over the pavement of the court again, and 
up @ narrow staircase leading to the second 
story of a low, tumble-down building fronting 
on Baxter Street, and the party were stand. 
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ing in the antechamber of the Chinese club- 
room. Near them was a long table, covered, 
as were the opium-smokers’ benches, with 
matting of Celestial manufacture. Around it 
on every side were seated groups of gamblers, 
playing for small Chinese coins. The game, 
a peculiar one, was played with several sets 
of dominoes, and the sums won or lost were 
never large. -On a sideboard’ near was a 
tempting display of fruit, with raisins, figs, 
and nuts. 

Opposite the gaming-table a little framed 
tablet was suspended against the wall, and 
marked upon it in Chinese characters were 
the names of such members of the club as 
had died since its formation. At the base of 
this memorial of the dead is placed a great 
bowl, charged with fragrant drugs, spices, 
and gums, into which are stuck numberless 
joss-sticks. Every morning and evening 
through the long years incense is burned to 
the memory of those emigrants from Baxter 
Street to a better land. 

The inner and principal room of the club 
is quite large, neatly fitted up, and lighted by 
a chandelier with six lamps. There are hang- 
ing about the walls, fastened by loops of rib- 
bon, many books and manuscripts, printed 
or written in Chinese characters. Among 
them are an almanac, printed at Shanghai by 
an Asiatic insurance company, with an estab- 
lished agency in San Francisco, and the rolls 
of membership of the club on bright-colored 
scrolls. 

A bulletin-board has pasted upon it the 
original bill-of-sale for every article purchased 
for the use of the club, and attached to it a 
literal Chinese translation. Those who run 
may read, and the possibility of “ ring frauds ” 
is prevented. 

Undoubtedly, the most noticeable feature 
of the room was a’ picture—a group of three 
portraits—beneath which incense was burn- 
ing. One of the Chinese, who had visited 
nearly every port of any importance in the 
world, and had traveled extensively in the in- 
terior of Europe, volunteered to explain the 
intention of the drawing. It was, he claimed, 
commemorative, not of the excellences of a 
god, but of the virtues of a man who lived 
long before — Kong Tse, or Confucius— and 
whose portrait was the central head. It was 
to be regretted that the artist had labored 
hard to destroy the effect of the story told, 
which ran as follows : 

“He no god. We makee no worship for 
he; we lovee he muchee. All a Chinaman 
he lovee he. He good man. Onocent man. 
He no fightee man — when man he down, 
he no strikee he. He muchee good man 
all a while to all a people. Plenty good 
*nough all a time. He no live now. He been 
dead all a time tree tousand year. All a Chi- 
naman he likee he much. Burn dese all a 
same ever morning, ever day.” 

At half-past eleven o’clock, Sunday draw- 
ing near, all the dominoes and coins were re- 
moved from the tables, and, soon after, those 
who had been reading in the interior room 
came out, and the place was closed. 

No opium is ever smoked in the club- 
rooms. 

In the garret of an adjacent building was 
gathered a miscellaneous assemblage of the 





poorest among these poor people. They were 
the street - peddlers, whose place of business 
was once around the City Hall, but is now along 
the wharves of the North and East Rivers, and 
in the humblest quarters of the lower city. 
They had come in after the weary day’s work, 
and had disposed of their trays of candies 
and cases of cigars, by placing them in the 
first convenient vacant place. Then each 
produced from some receptacle in his cloth- 
ing a small tin-box, containing as much opium 
as he had been able to purchase with the 
surplus of his scanty earnings. Those who 
arrived first were industriously using the 
pipes (some half dozen in number), which 
were common property. Others were seated 
about awaiting their turn. They seemed pa- 
tient enough, but there was a longing look in 
their eyes, an eager anticipation of the mo- 
ment when, under the influence of the Indian 
drug, they might forget for a time their misery 
and suffering. 

The same scene that was witnessed in the 
first place entered was being enacted here ; 
only, as all were in a single room, and that 
with a low ceiling, the fumes of the opium 
came more strongly to penetrate the nostrils 
of the visitors. So a courteous leave was 
taken, and down the narrow steps went the 
three. Down the narrow steps and through 
the alley once more, and out into the dirty 
street at last. And, as they passed out upon 
the broken pavement, catching the breath of 
the cool night air, the moon was shining 
down with her pale, unshadowed face, full of 
an influence so quiet and pure that the hours 
passed among the opium -smokers seemed 
like one of their own fanciful visions, the hal- 
lucination of a disordered brain. 


Georce Davin Brown. 
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THE CHINESE QUARTER AT SAC- 
RAMENTO. 


Page 257. 

F those strangely unchangeable and un- 
mingling people, the Chinese, could ever 

feel, in a foreign country, the sensation of 
being at home—if they could ever feel that 
they could transport a bit of their own land 
and their own scenery with them, as so many 
of other nationalities do who settle among us 
—they would certainly have this feeling in 
the quarter they have made their own at Sac- 
ramento. Their whole surrounding here, as 
one sees it at evening, when the more remote 
accessories are hidden from view, has an air 
of the low coast country of Southern China. 
The siow river, above which their houses rise 
on piles; the marshes, with their reeds, not a 
little like their own rice-fields; the stretch 
of monotonous plain; all these are character- 
istic; and, just as the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco already begins to bear resemblance 
to some closely-crowded town of the East, so 
this at Sacramento takes on the appearance 
of one of those groups of dwellings lying by 
themselves in the Chinese plains. At Sacra- 
mento, as throughout California, the Chinese 
live apart—swarming in the miserable homes 
they make, and keeping their own customs 





and household ways religiously even here. 
And, in the strange nests they have selected, or 
to which they have been driven, in the inland 
capital, they have given even to the exterior 
of their settlement the look of their race—so 
that age, immobility, and a singular dreary 
look of arrested progress and Oriental isola- 
tion, seem to have settled on the whole scene 
around. 


THE CAPTURE OF KOSCIUSKO. 


Page 272. 

The division of Poland, agreed upon be- 
tween Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in 1793, 
was opposed by the Polish nation, under the 
leadership of the brave and patriotic Koscius- 
ko, who, after making every effort that man 
could be expected to make, was defeated and 
taken prisoner. With his defeat, Warsaw fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and a carnage 
succeeded the victory which tarnished the 
laurels of the Russian general. Houses were 
pillaged, women violated, children murdered, 
and thirty thousand victims fell a prey to a 
ferocity that was simply savage. 

The private gallery of the Emperor of 
Russia is enriched with three large and re- 
markable paintings by Heinrich Broschell, 
one of the most distinguished of Russian his- 
torical painters, representing scenes in that 
epoch of terror. We have engraved from a: 
photograph one of the most noted of these 
paintings, entitled “The Capture of Koscius- 
ko.” This illustration is of interest as not 
only exhibiting the method of the artist, but 
as delineating the characteristic features of a 
Russian army at that period. 





A BOSTON BARONET. 


N Holmes’s poem of “ Agnes”’ are related, 
with essential accuracy, some romantic 
incidents in the life of a noted Bostonian of 
the last century,- whose princely mansion, 
next to that of Governor Hutchinson, in Gar- 
den-Court Street, has, within the past fifty 
years, given place to the humbler dwellings 
of that part of the now unaristocratic North 
End. From that stately house, which was 
associated with the elegant hospitality of 
colonial days, the widow of the Boston baro- 
net, after having experienced with him those 
remarkable adventures which have been cele- 
brated in poetry and romance, looked out 
upon the fight at Bunker Hill, and tenderly 
cared for the wounded soldiers who were 
brought in from that bloody field. 

Sir Charles Henry Frankland, her hus- 
band, had been dead seven years when this 
battle took place, and, in his quiet grave 
across the ocean, recked notbing of the stirring 
scenes which were going on within sight of 
his Boston house. He was a lineal descend- 
ant of Oliver Cromwell, and his family is still 
one of the most wealthy and respectable in 
the north of England. The name Frankland, 
which, in feudal times, was applied to the 
original proprietor of the soil, is a sufficient 
indication of its antiquity. The baronetcy 
dates back to 1660, when it was conferred by 
Charles II. upon William Frankland, the 
head of the family. His son, Sir Thomas, 
the second baronet, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
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ter of Sir John and Lady Frances Russell, 
the youngest and favorite child of Cromwell, 
whose beauty led the dissolute Charles II. to 
think of marrying her. Charles Henry Frank- 
land, the subject of our sketch, was the oldest 
son of Henry, the fourth son of Sir Thomas 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Cross, 
Esq., and was born in Bengal in 1716, where 
his father was then residing as governor of 
the East India Company’s factory. 

As the presumptive heir to the baronetcy 
and landed estates of the family, Charles 
Henry Frankland received an education 
suited to his position and prospects. He 
was a good Latin and French scholar, a dili- 
gent student of the political and literary his- 
tory of his own country, and an elegant and 
forcible writer. A taste for botany and land- 
scape-gardening made his leisure moments 
pass pleasantly, and the graces of his man- 
ners, which are said to have recalled those 
of Chesterfield, whom he resembled in per- 
sonal appearance, set off the solid advantages 
of his mind and fortune. He was the con- 
temporary and associate of Henry Fielding 
and Horace Walpole, as well of that oracle 
of the world of fashion, Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that he should have 
imbibed the lax ideas of morality which 
marked the literature and life of the period. 

On the death of his father in Bengal, in 
1738, the young man, then twenty-two, came 
into possession of a handsome fortune. Not 
long afterward the influential connections of 
his family at the court of George II. procured 
for him, from the Duke of Newcastle, then 
colonial secretary, an offer of the choice of 
two of the most honorable offices in the 
American colonies. These were the govern- 
orship of Massachusetts, and the collector- 
ship of the port of Boston, which had become 
vacant by the removal of Jonathan Belcher, 
and the death of John Jekyl. The office of 
collector was sought by Sir William Shirley, 
a prominent lawyer in Boston, where he had 
resided for seven years, but, notwithstanding 
the influence which was exerted in his favor 
at court, the place was given to Frankland, 
while the unsuccessful applicant was rewarded 
with the less lucrative position of governor 
of the province. 

When Frankland came to Boston as col- 
lector of the revenue, in 1741, the town, which 
contained about sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, of whom fifteen hundred and four- 
teen were negroes, had already made rapid 
progress in wealth and refinement, and its 
commerce was the most extensive of any 
place in the American colonies. Intelligent 
English travelers were pleased with the re- 
semblance which the taste of the inhabitants 
bore to those of London; and, though Peter 
Faneuil had but just begun to build his fa- 
mous hall, the eld Province House was in all 
its glory, and ten churches and five newspa- 
pers spoke well for the mental and moral con- 
dition of the people. In those days there 
was a strong attachment to the modes and 
manners of the court, and the Amorys, Ap- 
thorps, Hutchinsons, Chardons, Wendells, 
Olivers, etc., who represented the wealth and 
official dignity of Boston, preserved the aris- 
tocratic distinctions and tastes which pre- 





vailed in the higher circles of London so- 
ciety. There was little difference, in fact, be- 
tween the worthies in gold-lace, ruffles, and 
brocade, who promenaded Queen Street and 
the Mall, worshiped in King’s Chapel, and 
discussed the measures of the Pelhams, Wal- 
pole, and Pitt, at the Rose and Crown, and 
their contemporaries who did the same things 
in similar resorts in the British capital. 

From a picture in the possession of Rev. 
Elias Mason, to whose researches we are in- 
debted for much curious information about 
our Boston baronet, Charles Henry Frank- 
land, on entering that city, at the age of 
twenty-four, appears to have had a refined 
and noble, though rather pensive and melan- 
choly, face. It looks more like that of a 
fastidious votary of literature and art than 
the features of a man suited to the wearing 
activities of politics and trade. On his arri- 
val in the old Puritan city, he became an at- 
tendant at the religious services of King’s 
Chapel, then favored with the ministrations 
of the Rev. Roger Price. As the old church, 
which was built of wood, was becoming de- 
cayed, Sir Henry Frankland contributed the 
sum of fifty pounds sterling toward the erec- 
tion of the massive edifice which still stands 
on the corner of Tremont and School Streets. 
Other prominent contributors to this object 
were Peter Faneuil, who gave two hundred 
pounds sterling, and Governor Shirley, who 
subscribed one hundred pounds. Frankland’s 
nominal salary as collector was only this lat- 
ter sum, but such was the amount of per- 
quisites that the office yielded him a large 
income. The first mention of his name in 
connection with his official business is an 
order in the Boston Hvening Post, dated De- 
cember 2, 1741, that “coasters must not fail 
to be entered and cleared at the custom- 
house, as the statute demands.” 

It was while visitiag the town of Marble- 
head, that rocky headland which, so long the 
nursery of hardy seamen, is now becoming a 
summer retreat for the opulent citizens of 
Boston, that Frankland met with the experi- 
ence which colored his after-life with the hues 
of romance. In the summer of 1742 he went 
down to the picturesque old place, which had 
already become a port of entry, either to look 
after the fortification, for the erection of 
which the government, to protect the harbor 
against the French cruisers, had appropriated 
six hundred and ninety pounds, or on some 
business connected with the revenues. While 
staying at the village tavern, his attention 
was attracted by a girl about sixteen years 
old, who was busily engaged in scrubbing the 
floor. Though she was poorly and scantily 
dressed, and her feet were bare, the “ waiting- 
girl of all work,” for such she was, had per- 
sonal attractions of no ordinary kind. Her 
form and features were full of grace and beau- 
ty, her hair clustered round her head in black 
and glossy ringlets; and there was an en- 
trancing loveliness in her lustrous, dark eyes. 
These charms were increased by a musical 
and bird-like voice, which seemed in harmony 
with the name Agnes Surriage. 

Frankland, fascinated with the appear- 
ance of the girl, asked her some questions 
about her parents, and, finding that she was as 





her a crown to buy a pair of shoes, and went 
back to the city with her image impressed 
upon his mind. On visiting Marblehead some 
time afterward, he was surprised to find Agnes 
Surriage still working without shoes or stock- 
ings, and asked her why she had not purchased 
them. She naively replied: “I have indeed, 
sir, with the crown you gave me; but I keep 
them to wear to meeting.” Her personal 
beauty, artless grace, and mental sprightli- 
ness, so fascinated Frankland that he sought 
and obtained permission from her poor but 
pious parents to have her educated in Boston. 
There she enjoyed the best advantages which 
the place afforded, but, while acquiring the ac- 
complishments of a town-lady, she did not lose 
the modest simplicity of earlier days, and she 
still profited by the religious counsel of her 
mother and the Rev. Dr. Edward Holyoke, her 
pastor, at Marblehead. 

Several years passed away while Agnes 
pursued her studies, and Frankland varied 
his attention to business by talking politics 
with the prominent men of the day, and en- 
tering with zest into the pleasures of the 
chase and other amusements of the period. 
He was always fond of reading, and the Spec- 
tator and Gentil *s Mag served as the 
dessert at his intellectual repast with the old 
authors, He took considerable interest in 
Harvard College, to which he gave a ring-dial 
and a spirit-level, in 1743, and, some years 
later, a small electrical apparatus and a num- 
ber of books. The visit of his eldest brother 
in the Rose frigate, of which he was the gal- 
lant and popular commander, made consider- 
able stir in Boston in the summer of 1743, 
and two years afterward the town was alive 
with military bustle and excitement on the 
departure of his friend Governor Shirley on 
his successful expedition against Louisburg, 
the stronghold of the French in this country. 
Though Frankland’s position as collector pre- 
vented him from doing service in the field, he 
did his part in making patriotic addresses to 
the citizens of Boston on the eve of the em- 
barkation of the troops. He took a good deal 
of interest also in the festivities attending the 
visit of Admiral Warren and General Pep- 
perell, the heroes of Louisburg, to Boston 
two years afterward. In the troubles which 
terminated in the resignation of his old friend 
Roger Price, as rector of King’s Chapel, he 
was a conspicuous actor, though this did not 
prevent him from buying a pew in the old 
chureh, and liberally subscribing at the new 
pastor’s house for the erection of the present 
edifice. 

In this same summer of 1746 Frankland 
became, by the death of his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Frankland, M. P., one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, his successor in the baronetcy of 
Thirsk. Agnes Surriage had now ripened 
into a beautiful woman, and his attachment 
to her had steadily increased. As the differ- 
ence in their birth made marriage with the 
humble maiden of Marblehead inconsistent 
with the aristocratic feelings of the Boston 
baronet, he availed himself of his position to 
betray the ward who naturally felt the warm- 
est affection for her benefactor. But, notwith- 
standing the laxity of morals which had been 
introduced in the old Puritan city by the offi- 
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against this improper intimacy, and neither 
his wealth nor breeding could withstand the 
storm of public indignation which led the 
courtly collector to seek a home for himself 
and his “ wife without the ring” in the seclu- 
sion of the country. There are old people 
still living in Boston who remember their 
grandparents’ account of the indignant feelings 
of the school-companions of Agnes Surriage 
when the baronet’s conduct toward her be- 
came known. 

The place which Frankland fixed upon for 
his new residence was Hopkinton, one of the 
most romantic towns in Middlesex County, 
where his friend Roger Price, rector of King’s 
Chapel, bad bought an extensive tract of land 
with the view of building a mission-church 
for the accommodation of Episcopalians. The 
baronet’s purchase consisted of four hundred 
and eighty-two acres of land along the south- 
ern and western slope of a noble eminence 
called by the Indians Magunco, or the place 
of great trees, and memorable as having been 
the spot where the apostle Eliot gathered his 
tawny converts within a Christian church. 
The view from the summit of this hill, now 
covered with a fine growth of chestnut, which 
has replaced the monarchs of the primeval for- 
est, was of great and varied beauty, comprising 
the noble peaks of Monadnock and Wachu- 
sett, and the lovely valley watered by the Cold 
Springs and the Concord River. 

On a commanding site, on the slope of the 
Indian Hill, Sir Charles Henry Frankland 
erected a spacious manor-house, in 1751. 
Approached by a noble avenue cut through 
the chestnut-forest, the old mansion, with its 
tasteful flower-garden in front, a grand hall 
supported by Corinthian columns and hung 
with rich tapestry, its elaborate chimney- 
pieces of Italian marble, and the costly ap- 
pointments of the anterooms and chambers, 
furnished a most delightful residence. An 
expensive barn, one hundred feet in length, 
and surmounted by a cupola; a granary set 
upon ornate freestone pillars, and commo- 
dious houses for his servants; together with 
an orchard containing the choicest variety of 
fruit, and a fine assortment of ornamental 
trees on grounds embellished with beautiful 
shrubbery, the box, the lilac, hawthorn, and 
rose, some of which still bloom with the 
beauty of long ago—made an enchanting 
picture of rural loveliness and luxury. 

Here, with no less than a dozen slaves to 
work for him—for negro servitude was then 
tolerated in Massachusetts—besides numerous 
other retainers, Frankland lived a luxurious 
existence with Agnes Surriage, and Henry 
Cromwell, their son. Deer and fox hunt- 
ing; the cultivation of flowers and music, 
of which she was passionately fond; fish- 
ing for trout in Cold-Spring Brook; and 
reading the works of Richardson, Swift, Ad- 
dison, and Pope—the favorite authors of the 
day—made the time pass pleasantly. They 
entertained a good deal of company, and rep- 
resentatives of the aristocratic families of 
the Hub were often seen at the old mansion. 
In those days the solid men of Boston were 
by no means chary in their potations, and the 
large and well-stocked wine-cellar of the col- 
lector was liberally drawn upon for their 
gratification. He himself was a moderate 











drinker, and is said to have used in his fes- 
tivities a wine-cup twice as thick and con- 
taining only half as much as those of his 
boon companions. By this means he was en- 
abled to keep his senses when they had lost 
theirs. One of his wine-cups, having a small 
bowl on a very long and slender stem, with a 
crimson - tinted spiral line running through 
the centre, is now in the possession of a 
Boston lady. 

In this life of luxurious ease, however, 
the ceremonies of religion were not neglected ; 
and the prayer-book was read, and Church- 
service attended, with as much regularity as 
if the spirit of devotion had been present. In 
fact, the town made a reduction from the 
baronet’s taxes in consequence of his being a 
Churchman. The pleasures of his country- 
home did not, however, interfere with the 
collector’s attention to official duties; and 
tamperers with the revenue found in him a 
vigilant opponent. 

In 1754, Frankland went to England, ac- 
companied by Agnes Surriage, to attend toa 
family lawsuit, and was greatly chagrined at 
the cold and disdainful reception which she 
received from his distinguished relatives, one 
of whom had just married Thomas Pelham, 
first Earl of Chichester. Amid the splendors 
of baronial halls, she was constantly remind- 
ed of her ignominious position; and it must 
have been a relief to her when Frankland 
made the tour of Europe, and finally€ettled 
down with his fair protégée in Lisbon. There 
they mingled in the gay life of that brilliant 
metropolis till an event occurred which 
changed the whole current of their existence. 

On the Ist of November, 1755, Frankland, 
arrayed in court-dress, was riding with a lady 
to witness the celebration of high-mass, when 
he was overwhelmed by the great earthquake 
that buried the whole city in ruins. The 
horses were instantly killed; the carriage was 
shattered ; and his companion, in the intensi- 
ty of her agony, bit through the sleeve of his 
red broadcloth coat, and tore a piece of flesh 
from his arm. That very garment was long 
preserved in the baronet’s mansion at Hop- 
kinton, as a reminder of the perils of the 
dreadful day. Borne down by a crushing 
mass of broken timbers and crumbling ma- 
soury, Frankland, with an appalling death 
before his eyes, begged for mercy, and made 
a vow to God that, should his life be spared, 
he would do justice to the woman he had 
wronged, by making her his wife. Meanwhile, 
Agnes Surriage proved the sincerity of her 
devotion by a search among the smouldering 
ruins for her protector, and fortunately came 
to the very spot where he was buried. She 
heard. him piteously cry for help, and, by 
offering large sums for his recovery, succeeded 
in having him extricated from his terrible po- 
sition. 

As soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
from his injuries, the baronet kept his vow, 
and made his fair deliverer his wedded wife. 
His journal, recording the dreadful expe- 
riences through which he had passed, shows 
the beneficial change which his providential 
escape had upon his nature. Returning to 
Boston in the summer of 1756, with his lovely 
and accomplished wife, who was now wel- 
comed by the people who had formerly slight- 








ed and contemned Agnes Surriage, Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland bought the celebrated Clarke 
Mansion, on Garden-Court Street, next to the 
stately residence of Governor Hutchinson, 
which it rivaled in splendor. It was built of 
brick, on a commanding site ; and its spacious 
hall was adorned by a broad staircase, over 
which the Boston baronet used to ride his 
pony with ease and safety. The parlors, 
with their elaborately-carved fluted columns 
and richly-gilded pilasters and cornices ; the 
wainscoted walls, with panels filled with beau- 
tiful landscape-paintings; the rich mantel- 
pieces of Italian marble; the fireplaces of 
exquisite porcelain, adorned with picturesque 
views—were in keeping with the other ap- 
pointments of this stately mansion of the 
olden time. In the centre of the floor of the 
eastern parlor, which was laid in diamond- 
shaped figures, was an elaborate tessellated 
design, composed of more than three hundred 
different kinds of wood, encircling the coat- 
of-arms of the family of the opulent merchant 
who built the house. This unique ornament 
is now preserved in a beautiful table in the 
possession of a Boston gentleman. 

In this stately mansion, made additionally 
interesting by the visit of Benjamin Franklin 
to it when a news-boy, and Cooper’s descrip- 
tion of it in “Lionel Lincoln,” Sir Charles 
Henry Frankland and his wife entertained 
the élite of Boston society with elegant hos- 
pitality till declining health induced him to 
seek a milder climate. Having succeeded in 
obtaining an appointment from George III. 
as consul-general to Portugal, he returned to 
Lisbon with his wife in 1757, where he re- 
mained six years. On revisiting Boston and 
Hopkinton at the end of that time, and find- 
ing his health unimproved, he went with his 
wife and son to Bath, England, in order to 
try the effect of its celebrated mineral waters. 
There he fell in with his old friend Lord Ches- 
terfield ; and in his diary, now in the library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, occur 
some passages a good deal in the style of the 
accomplished ear]: “ I cannot,” he says, “ suf- 
fer a man of low condition to exceed me in ° 
good manners.” “ Every man,” he afterward 
writes, “has his price, and the reason Sir 
Robert Walpole was so long in the opposition 
to the court, the minister did not’ come up to 
his price.” The philosophic moderation which 
Chesterfield aimed at, but did not secure, in 
his cheerless old age, was sought and attained 
by Frankland. ‘TI endeavor,” he says in his 
journal, ‘‘to keep myself calm and sedate ; I 
live modestly and avoid ostentation, deceht- 
ly, and not above my condition, and do not 
entertain a number of parasites, who forget 
favors the moment they depart from my ta- 
ble.” 

But neither the consolations of religion or 
philosophy, nor the fond attentions of his 
devoted wife, could abate the force of the 
disease, which terminated his life on the 
llth day of January, 1768, at nearly fifty- 
two years of age. After erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory in a church near Bath, 
where he desired to be buried, Lady Frank- 
land returned to the estate at Hopkinton. 
Here, with her connections, whom she kindly 
cared for, she continued to reside till the 
breaking out of the Revolution in 1775 made 
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it unsafe for the royalists to remain in the 
country. Though she had obtained permis- 
sion from the Continental Congress to remove 
some of her goods with her to. Boston, her 
carriage was stopped and she herself held in 
custody by the excited republicans. Con- 
gress, however, repudiated this interference, 
and appointed a guard of six soldiers to escort 
her ladyship to the city, then occupied by Brit- 
ish troops, which she entered in time to witness 
from her house the Battle of Bunker Hill, and 
to give shelter and aid to its wounded sol- 
diers. She sailed for England soon afterward 
with her son Henry Cromwell; and, after liv- 
ing in the Frankland family till 1782, married 
John Drew, Esq., a wealthy banker of Chi- 
chester. But she did not long survive her 
second nuptials, dying in the following year, 
at the age of fifty-seven. 

It was not till 1832 that the stately resi- 
dence of the Franklands in Boston was torn 
down. A large picture of it is still preserved 
in that city, as well as the panels containing 
some beautiful landscape views. The vener- 
able mansion at Hopkinton was destroyed by 
fire in 1858, but has since been replaced by 
another, similar in form and style. Around 
it may still be seen the objects associated 
with the celebrities of colonial days — the 
massive stone-walls inclosing the grounds, 
the elaborately wrought freestone pillars that 
supported the granary; the terraces on the 
hill-side, the glistening rows of box in the 
flower- garden, the avenue of Persian lilacs 
now become stately trees, and the beauties 
of the orchard, and the majestic elms which 
sheltered the courtly collector and other wor- 
thies of old Boston from the heats of sum- 
mer, It was Frankland’s custom, on the an- 
niversary of the earthquake of Lisbon, to 
shut himself up in a chamber of the old man- 
sion, where, among other relics of that event- 
ful day hung on its tapestried walls, was the 
red broadcloth coat, with its sleeve torn by 
the teeth of his unfortunate companion. 
Though this interesting garment no longer 
exists, a rich silk brocade dress, a beautifully- 
carved fan, bearing an exquisite painting of 
the coronation of George III., and marked 
with the name “ Agnes Frankland,” a copy 
of “Sir Charles Grandison,” with her auto- 
graph on the title-page, and a few other me- 
mentos still remain in the possession of her 
descendants in Virginia and their friends in 
Massachusetts. 

Henry Cromwell, her son by Sir Henry 
Frankland, entered the British Navy, and, 


after taking part in Admiral Kempenfelt’s } 


engagement off the French coast, was made «. 
captain, but, just before the close of the Rev- 
olution, retired from the service rather than 
fight against his native country. Consider- 
able interest attaches to the dozen or more 
slaves who lived in easy bondage on the Hop- 
kinton estate till freed by the decision of the 
celebrated Lechmere casein 1770. Of these, 
Robert, or “‘ Daddy Bobby,” as he was called, 
was with his master in Lisbon during the 
earthquake, and, in his white crisped locks 
and tarnished livery, was a conspicuous and 
favored resident on the Massachusetts planta- 
tion till his death, in blindness and second- 
childhood. Black Dinah, another Guinea ne- 
gro, who, like Robert, bore the brand of ser- 





vitude, which, however, was stamped on her 
forehead instead of her body, had a son, who 
became noted for magical skill, obtaining, 
under the name of Richard Potter, a reputa- 
tion which has been perpetuated in the verse 
of Saxe. Old Julia, her daughter, born in 
1775, was living on the estate at Hopkinton 
in 1861, and from her lips Holmes heard the 
incidents related in his charming poem of 
“ Agnes.” 

The Franklands still retain their ancient 
possessions in England, the baronetcy passing, 
on the death of the subject of this article, to 
his brother, Sir Thomas, a naval officer of 
high reputation, and Admiral of the White, 
who, in 1748, the year in which he visited 
Boston as captain of the Rose frigate, mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Judge Rhett, of South 
Carolina. The present possessor of the title, 
Sir Frederick William Frankland, eighth bar- 
onet, now in his eightieth year, served with 
distinction in the British Army in the East 
and West Indies, in the Peninsula, and at 
Waterloo. His brother, Charles Colville, is a 
rear- admiral in the Royal Navy. Relatives 
of the family are still living in this country, 
but the Frankland name is no longer borne 
in the metropolis of New England, which was 
once the home of Agnes Surriage and her 
husband, the Boston baronet. 


ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





AT LAST! 





HE hours go drearily, one by one, 
Alike the mist, or the rain, or the sun, 
Alike the sob, or the dance of the sea— 
To her who watches so wearily, 
The sails pass one by one. 


The tide that ebbed murmuring yesterday 

Flows in with the hours in a hopeful way ; 

But it falls again, with a low sea-moan ; 

And her heart, like the strand, is left alone— 
More lone than yesterday. 


To-morrow the same sad, eager gaze, 
Over the stretch of the watery ways 
Will peer through the mist or shine of the sun, 
Out of the many, to claim the one 
Dim sail that holds her gaze. 


Alas! in yesterday’s winding-sheet 

Must the hope of to-day and to-morrow meet ; 

And only the shadow of sweet hope fall 

On the patient heart that is still in thrall, 
Waiting for one white sheet— 


A sheet that is speeding to distant shore ; 

But to her fond weleome—no more, no more! 

Chilling winds chime with the maiden’s sighs, 

Still wearily watching with wistful eyes, 
Drearily on the shore. 


Twilight and dawn have held her there, 
Heedless of night-dews that blanch her hair ; 
Soa-weed that yearns to the outer sea, 
Waits until death’s tide sets it free ; 

And death will greet her there ! 


Ah! why does her heart still] yearn to find 
A sail’that is stirred by earthly wind ? 
Careless the wind blows to and fro, 
But One in the rift is shining—lo! 

The lover that love shall find. 


Mary B. Dopes. 








ALMS-GIVING IN ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


HE word “alms ” would seem to have had 

a@ more comprehensive, or at least a 

more pious signification, to our far-off Saxon 

ancestors, than to us. To them, a/ms meant 

whatsoever was “ freely given to the poor for 
God’s sake.” 

And “a dole” was simply the portion al- 
lowed to an individual ; whereas, in our time, 
its usage is frequently so perverted that the 
doling-out of any thing is taken as a way of 
saying that one gives reluctantly, From the 
very meaning of the word, the dole, though 
it might have been small, could not have 
been grudged ; it was the part, the share, the 
allotment—*“ to dole” was to distribute. 

In those days, before systematic charities 
were organized on a large scale, the poor 
were dependent upon the bounty of individu. 
als. But beggars they could not with absolute 
truthfulness be called; since, as above im- 
plied, alms were not bestowed so much be- 
cause the poor asked for them, as in a kind 
of recognition of their right—in other words, 
of the obligation of the more favored to the 
less, and in God’s name. 

There was a great multitude of this home- 
less, landless, moneyless lower order, all over 
the kingdom ; in social grade below the small 
laborers, who, though likewise without owner- 
ship in a foot of soil, and only tenants at will 
of their clay-floored cottages, were better off, 
after the abolishment of the system of villein- 
age, since they had wages, which, according 
to the historians, placed them on almost as 
good ground as those of the same class at the 
present time, all things considered. 

From the days of the prosperous Saxon 
householder—when the alms-basket contain- 
ing the remnants of the meals was daily hung 
at the gate, from which a certain number of 
the poor received their food as regularly as 
the servants of the family, and as if it were as 
much a matter of course, and when the fair 
Saxon matrons carried a little money-pouch 
at their girdles, from which to dispense coin 
to the needy whom they saw as they went 
abroad—a crowd of such persons always hov- 
ered about the doors of the rich, warmed 
themselves at the fire in the great hall, and 
received their living at their hands. Some- 
where, among the rooms pertaining to the 
kitchen arrangements, was a cupboard, where 
broken victuals were put away and held in 
special reservation for those who had no 
stores of their own. As the almonarium, this 
little pantry of benevolence was known ; and 
it hardly need be added that in such an es- 
tablishment, where wasteful servants abound- 
ed, and where the master and mistress had 
large hearts, its shelves were never bare. 

The religious houses had a special room, 
in which were kept supplies for the poor, des- 
ignated as the ambry, and there they were 
distributed by the almoner, whose business 
it was to attend to this matter. One place 
from which they were never turned away, 
however abject, was the monastery. The 
food might be coarse—monk’s bread and bit- 
ter herbs and barley-broth—but, such as it 
was, they were made welcome to it. 
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It was the complaint, after Henry VIII. | wares, showing that it was her constant prac- 


broke up these places, that the country was 
overrun with beggars—their best friends had 
been deprived of the means to feed them. 
“ By this act,” says a writer, “ infinite works 
of charity. . . . were utterly cut off and ex- 
tinguished. . . . Many thousands of poor peo- 
ple, who were actually fed, clad, and nour- 
ished, by the monasteries, now like young 
ravens seek their meat from heaven. Every 
monastery, according to its ability, had an 
ambery (greater or less) for the daily relief 
of the poor about them.” 

It was a noticeable feature that, on all 
special occasions, even at funerals, the poor 
had provision made for them—having their 
share, if not exactly, of the “ baked meats,” 
certainly of the bread—for loaves were dis- 
tributed to them at these mournful times, 
called arvil bread, in country phrase, from a 
foreign word which they had taken into use 
and incorporated into the mixed language, 
which was slowly making up the Anglo-Saxon 
for Spenser and Shakespeare. 

But the great days for the poor, when 
they had as much and as good as any man, 
were when the coronation feastings were at 
their height. There were instances when, for 
weeks, cooking was going on under vast tem- 
porary sheds in London, and everybody who 
eame shared in the roast-beef, the fish and 
fowl, the ale and wine. Those were the high 


carnival seasons for those who had nothing 
of their own; and, to add a yet higher happi- 
ness, money was distributed to them, for the 
kings and queens were not generally back- 


ward in these matters. 

Many of the English kings appear to us 
on the pages of history as rather acting in 
the capacity of beggars themselves, or at 
best as extortioners. In general terms, it 
may be said that there was no end to their 
ealls for money. The perpetual recurrence 
of pages upon pages about “supplies,” 
“levies,” “ subsidies,” “loans,” “ imposts,” 
makes a vast amount of dry reading in the 
“History of England.” 

Nevertheless, though some were spend- 
thrifts, some parsimonious, some in a con- 
stant struggle with the Parliament for more 
money, there was a great deal of systematic 
liberality and private alms-giving on the part 
of royalty. On certain saints’ and other days, 
large sums were distributed by the order of 
the king. Particular mention is made of the 
provision for the poor in the reign of Henry 
IIf, On a day in midwinter, when their need 
was greatest, his treasurer was ordered to 
have fifteen thousand poor fed in St. Paul’s 
church-yard. In the February following, an- 
other order was issued for the feeding of as 
many as could get into the two Westminster 
Halls; and yet again, in December afterward, 
six thousand of the aged and feeble were as- 
sembled for the same purpose in the same 
halls, another multitude in the king’s cham- 
ber, and yet another in the queen’s. 

He seems to have taken great delight in 
setting out bounteous meals for this class of 
his subjects. And, among the accounts of 
his wife, Eleanor of Provence, are large sums 
for “ feeding the poor,” and of “alms distrib- 
uted daily by the wayside,” mixed in with 
the items of mantua-making and small toilet 





tice to remember them in a substantial way. 

One day this royal pair had all the poor 
children in the neighborhood of the castle 
palace of Windsor gathered from the high- 
ways and lanes, ang all the country round 
about—the little hedgelings, and cotters, and 
hovel-born, the “ gutter-children” of that 
day—and brought into the grand hall and 
feasted, there where kings and knights had 
banqueted. And it must have been one of 
the finest sights which that storied abode of 
English royalty has ever witnessed. 

Then he had all his own children weighed 
in public, and their weight in silver coin of 
the realm scattered to the poor, that they 
might pray for the souls of himself, his queen, 
and the royal little ones. The almoner of 
his household, as of many others of the kings, 
found abundant employment in the distribu- 
tion of the benefactions of his master and 
mistress. There were some curious customs 
pertaining to his office; one of which was 
that he should give the first dish from the 
king’s table “to whatever poor person he 
pleased,” or its equivalent in money. 

Among the queens, we find one so much 
in debt by reason of her charities that she 
had not the means to replenish her ward- 
robe, and was consequently obliged to have 
her gowns turned, when they became faded 
and shabby, made over, new waists put to 
them, new trimmings, and general repairing 
done to make old clothes look like new. 

The unfortunate Catharine of Aragon, after 
her separation from Henry, beguiled her weary 
days by devotional acts, needle-work, and alms- 
giving. And her more hapless successor, poor 
Anne Boleyn, who was in so many respects 
thoughtless, and in many more blamable, shows 
a bright side to her character by her constant 
charities. She who was so unfeeling toward 
Catharine, with no heart of Ruth for her suf- 
ferings as an outraged woman, wife, and 
queen, was yet of so incongruous make that 
she was all sympathy and tenderness for the 
needy. She laid plans for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor artisans; she gave away 
immense sums in alms; out of her own pock- 
et-money had alms distributed “to every vil- 
lage in England,” for the poor. During her 
brief time as queen-consort of England, she 
accomplished much in this way. Though a 
spoiled beauty and court favorite, with her 
better instincts perverted by her early asso- 
ciations, as maid-of-honor, she was domestic 
and industrious, and, while she lived at 
Hampton Court as queen, divided her time 
between working at elegant tapestry with her 
ladies, and superintending the making of gar- 
ments for the poor. 

It was a frequent practice with the earlier 
English queens, in token of gratitude for some 
event—as a thank-offering, or as a sacred 
duty, or in compliance with some vow—to 
found a small hospital (or “’spital,” in the 
language of the time; which word, commem- 
orating some establishment of the kind, is 
perpetuated in the names of squares, and 
streets, and localities, such as Spitalfields and 
others), where a certain number of poor, in- 
firm, or aged men or women, should be cared 
for; or to make provision for a different 





allowance for life, so much money, bread, 
meat, and beer—the arrangement to be per- 
petual, a vacancy to be filled as soon as it 
oceurred. Some of the present charitable in- 
stitutions of England owe their origin to some 
such kindly motive in the heart of a king or 
queen, or person of less exalted position. 


A. B. Harris. 





MISCELLANY. 


BLUE-JACKETS’ PETS. 


LUE-JACKETS, as her majesty’s sailors 
are sometimes styled, are passionately 
fond of pets. They must have something to 
love, if it be but a woolly-headed nigger-boy, 
or a cockroach in a ’baccy-box. Little nig- 
ger-boys, indeed, may often be found on 
board a man-o’-war the reigning pets. Youn 
niggers are very precocious, Fou can teac 
them all they will ever learn in the short 
space of six months. Of this kind was one I 
remember, little Freezing-powders, as black 
as midnight, and shining all over like a bill- 
iard-ball, with his round, curly head and 
pleasant, dimply face. Freezing - powders 
soon became a general favorite both fore and 
aft. His master, our marine-officer, picked 
him up somewhere on the west coast; and, 
although only nine years of age, before he 
was four months in the ship, he could speak 
good English, was a perfect little gymnast, 
and knew as many tricks and capers as the 
cook and the monkey. Snowball was anoth- 
er I knew, but Snowball took to rum at an 
early age, lost caste, became dissipated, and 
a gambler, and finally fled to his native jun- 
le. 
: Jock, of ours, was a seal of tender years, 
who for many months retained the affections 
of all hands, until washed overboard in a 
gale of wind. This creature’s time on board 
was fully occupied in a daily round of duty, 
pleasure, and labor. His duty consisted in 
eating seven meals a day, and bathing in a 
tub after each; his pleasure, to lie on his 
side on the quarter-deck, and be scratched 
and petted; while his labor consisted of 
ceaselessly endeavoring to enlarge a certain 
scupper-hole sufficiently to permit his escape 
to his native ocean. How indefatigably he 
used to work, day by day and hour after 
hour, scraping on the iron, first with one flip- 
per, then another, then poking his nose in to 
measure the result with his whiskered face! 
He kept the hole bright and clear, but did 
not sensibly enlarge it, at least to human ken, 
Jock’s successor on that ship was a youthful 
bear of arctic nativity. He wasn’t a nice pet. 
He took all you gave him, and wanted to eat 
your hand as well, but he never said, “ Thank 
you,” and permitted no familiarity. When 
he took his walks abroad, which he did every 
morning, although he never went out of his 
road for a row, he walked straight ahead, 
with his nose downward, growling, and gnawed 
and tore every thing that touched him—not 
at all a pet worth being troubled with. 

Did the reader ever hear of the sailor who 
tamed a cockroach? Well, this man I was 
shipmate with. He built a little cage, with a 
little kennel in the corner of it, expressly for 
his unsavory pet, and he called the creature 
Idzky—* which he named himself, sir,” he 
explained to me. Idzky was a giant of his 
race. His length was fully four inches, his 
breadth one inch, while each of his waving 
feelers measured six. This monster knew 
his name and his master’s voice, burryin 
out from his kennel when called upon, an 
emitting the strange sound which gained for 
him the cognomen Idzky. The boatswain, 


class of the needy who should receive a daily | his master, was as proud of him as he might 
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have been of a prize pug, and never tired of 
exhibiting his eccentricities, 

I met the boatswain the other day at the 
Cape, and inquired for his pet. 

“ Oh, sir,” he said, with genuine feeling, 
“he’s gone, sir. Shortly after you left the 
ship, poor Idzky took to taking rather much 
liquor, and that don’t do for any of us, you 
know sir; I think it was that, for I never 
had the heart to put him on allowance; and 
he went raving mad, had regular fits of delir- 
jum tremens, and did nothing but run round 
his cage and bark, and wouldn’t look at any 
thing in the way of food. Well, one day I 
was coming off the forenoon watch when what 
should I see but a double line of them ‘P’ 
ants working in and out of the little place: 
twenty or so were carrying a wing, and a dozen 
a leg, and half a score running on with a feel- 
er, just like men carrying a stowed mainsail ; 
‘and that,’ says I, ‘is poor Idzky’s funeral ;’ 
and so it was, and I didn’t disturb them. 
Poor Idzky!” 

Peter was a pet mongoose of mine, a kind- 
ly, cozy little fellow, who slept around my 
neck at night, and kept me clear of cock- 


faster than any British sailor ought to have 
done. On the lower deck he chased the 
cook from the coppers, and the carpenter 
from his bench. A circle of Kroomen were 
sitting mending a foresail; Mephistopheles 
suddenly appeared in their midst. The nig- 
gers unanimously threw up their toes, indi- 
vidually turned somersaults backward, and 
sought the four winds, of heaven. These 
routed, my pet turned his attention to Peepie. 
Peepie was a little Arab slave-lass. She was 
squatting by a calabash, singing low to her- 
self, and eating rice. He seized her cummer- 
bund: it was her only garment. But Peepie 
wriggled clear—natural—and ran on deck, 
the innocent, like the “ funny little maiden ” 
in Hans Breitmann that “had got nodings 
on.” On the cummerbund Mephistopheles 
spent the remainder of his fury and the rest 
of his life ; for, not knowing what might hap- 
pen next, I sent for a fowling-piece, and the 
plucky fellow succumbed to the force of cir- 
cumstances and a pipeful of buck-shot. I 
have him yonder on the sideboard, in body 
and in spirit (gin), bottle-mates with a sand- 
snake, three centipedes, and a tarantula.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 





roaches, as well as my implacable 
the rats. I was good to Peter, and fed him 
well, and used to take him on shore at the 
Cape among the snakes. The snakes were 
for Peter to fight; and the way my wary, 
wee friend dodged and closed with, and final- 
ly throttled and killed a cobra, was a caution 
to that subtlest of all the beasts of the field. 
The presiding Malay used to clap his brown 
hands with joy as he exclaimed: “‘ Ah, sauvé 
good mongoose, sar; proper mongoose to 
kill the snake.” 

“You don’t object, do you,” I modestly 
asked my captain one day, while strolling on 
the quarter-deck after tiffin—‘ you don’t ob- 
ject, I hope, to the somewhat curious pets I 
at times bring on board ?” 

“Object?” he replied. “ Well, no; not 
as a rule. Of course you know I don’t like 
your snakes to get gliding all over the ship, 
as they were the other day. But, doctor, 
what's the good of my objecting. If any one 
were to let that unholy beast in the box yon- 
der loose—” 

“ Don’t think of it, captain,” I interrupted; 
“he’d be the death of somebody, to a dead 
certainty.” 

“No! I’m not such a fool,” he continued. 
“ But, if I shot him, why, in a few days you'd 
be billeting a boa-constrictor or an alligator 
on me, and telling me it was for the good of 
science and the service.” 

The unholy beast in the box was the most 
splendid and graceful specimen of the moni- 
tor lizard I have ever seen. Fully five feet 
long from tip to tail, he swelled and tapered 
in the most perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, 
though scaly, and inky black, tartaned all 
over with transverse rows of bright-yellow 
spots, with eyes that shone like wild-fire, and 
teeth like quartz, with his forked tongue 


continually flashing out from his bright-red ; 


mouth, he had a wild, weird loveliness that 
was most uncanny. Mephistopheles, as the 
captain not inaptly called him, knew me, 
however, and took his cockroaches from my 
hand, although perfectly frantic when any 
one else went near him. Ifa piece of wood, 
however hard, were dropped into his cage, it 
was instantly torn in pieces ; and, if he seized 
the end of a rope, he might quit partnership 
with his head, but never with the rope. 

One day, greatly to my horror, the steward 
entered the wardroom, pale with fear, and re- 
ported: “ Mephistopheles escaped, sir, and 
yaffling ” (rending) “the men.” I rushed on 
deck. The animal had indeed escaped. He 
had torn his cage into splinters, and declared 
war against all hands. Making for the fore 
hatchway, he had seized a man by the jacket- 
skirts, going down the ladder. The man got 
out of the garment without delay, and fled 
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DUMAS AS A NOVELIST. 


It was not, however, until he was over 
forty, and had reached the full force and ma- 
turity of middle age, that he hit upon that 
vein of fiction which produced for him his 
greatest reputation and reward. We can only 
use words which express the utmost caprice 
of chance when we tell the story of Dumas’s 
triumphs. There is no ground for supposing 
that it was by solid plan or preparation that 
he began his wonderful succession of ro- 
mances. Pure hazard guiding him, as (to 
speak lightly) it guided the first man who 
“ struck ile,” or he who found the first scrap 
of gold at the diggings, he lighted upon the 
inexhaustible fountain of fiction from which 
such a flood was to come. Even in its very 
first beginnings this stream seems to have 
had the force of a torrent. The “ 7rois 
Mousquetaires,” we are told, and “ Monte 
Cristo,” both appeared in one year—1844— 
and took the world absolutely by storm, by 
surprise, driving the public into wild interest 
and excitement before it had time to think or 
inquire why. The chance was in every re- 
spect a happy one; for, amid all the wealth 
of French fiction, the place of the improvisa- 
tore, the headlong, breathless story-teller, had 
never, we think, been filled before since the 
day of the jongleurs and wandering trouba- 
dours. Nowhere has fiction occupied a more 
important place than in modern France, or 
drawn to its development so many powerful 
intellects. No Englishman that we know of 
has drawn with pencil so keen and diamond- 
pointed the mysteries of human motive and 
thought, the terrible gulf of human _ weak- 
ness, as Balsac has done, with a pitiless 
power and clear-sightedness which make us 
hate while we admire; and it would be im- 
possible to give to the philosophical romance 
the dramatic representation of sentiment and 
emotion, a more splendid development than 
it has attained in the hands of Victor Hugo 
and Georges Sand. None of these great mas- 
ters of art can be called moral writers. The 
first is, at the best, historically impartial, set- 
ting forth good and evil—the two different 
sides of the picture—with the calm of a spec- 
tator as little affected by the contrast between 
vice and virtue as by that which exists be- 
tween black hair and blond, blue eyes or 
brown—an indifference which is supposed by 
many to be essential to the perfection of art, 
but which, in our opinion, is as little favor- 
able to true art as it is to the moral atmos- 
phere of literature. These higher places of 
fiction were, however, occupied by writers 





who as yet have had no rivals, and with whom 
the genius of Dumas was quite unable to cope. 
Analysis of character, profound reflection 
upon the enigmas of life, studies of human 
passion, and the relations of man to man, 
were subjects altogether out of his way. But, 
with a sudden inspiration, true as it was spon- 
taneous, he seized upon the primitive tale 
which was in his way. No moral, no mean- 
ing, no thread of purpose, was necessary to 
him. With the perseverance and longue 
haleine of Scheherezade herself, but with in- 
finitely more levity and joyousness of inten- 
tion, he plunged into the wide and open in- 
finity of invention, feeling the world before 
him, and recognizing no moral or historical 
tether, no law of probability, to hinder his 
free march, no restraint of law or Nature. 
All such limits disappear before him as before 
the improvisatore on the Neapolitan shore, or 
the Arab story-teller, the repository of all the 
traditionary lore of the East. It is not from 
the modern inspiration of fiction, but from 
this wild source of boundless adventure and 
incident, that he draws his power. He ap- 
peals not to the deeper principles of Nature 
in his hearers, nor to their sympathy with 
the struggles of heart and soul, the complica- 
tions of will and passion, which are the true 
subjects of poetry ; but to that which is most 
universal in us, the intellectual quality (if it 
can be justly called intellectual at all) which 
most entirely pervades humanity, which is 
common to the child and the sage, the sim- 
plest and the most educated—that primitive 
curiosity and thirst for story, without which 
man would scarcely be man. Nothing is too 
low in intelligence, nothing too young in 
years, to share this lively and wholesome 
tendency of the mind. It lies at the bottom 
of the highest mental ambition, and contrib- 
utes to the success of the loftiest efforts, but 
is in itself the possession of the commonest, 
the lowliest, the foolishest of mankind. When 
we say that Dumas took advantage of this 
quality, we do not mean to imply that he 
availed himself by calculation of the most 
universal of human sentiments, or chose 
among other intellectual paths this one wild 
by-way, which leads by a short cut to that 
pinnacle of the temple of fame where the gar- 
lands are readiest of access, though quickest 
to fade. No such wild calculation was in the 
mind of the raconteur, He seized upon the 
vacant place by mere instinct, being capable 
to fill it. He sprang upon the stage in a lucky 
moment by chance—and finding out all at 
once, without warning, what he could do, 
forthwith did it, without once pausing to 
think. 

Having thus found his special track in the 
field of literature, the empty place which 
waited for him, Dumas rushed into it with all 
the characteristic impetuosity of his nature, 
and all the headlong rapidity which was con- 
genial to the work. He seized the thread of 
fiction with glowing hands, and spun and wove 
and plied the flying loom, with a delight in 
the exercise which is quite as real as the ex- 
citement of his hearers. The words we use 
are but feeble emblems of the process, and, 
could we think of any other which conveyed 
the idea of a more rapid process of creation, 
a longer and more unbroken continuity, we 
should employ them. His was not the art of 
reflection, of careful balance, and elaborate 
completeness. He produced his effects swr-le- 
champ, by chance, by the inspiration of the 
moment, without pausing to consider, or mak- 
ing any conscious selection of circumstances. 
He began—but there never appeared to him 
any necessity to close. The story which he 
told was one long-continued tale, such as chil- 
dren and simple natures love—a story with- 
out an end. With a wild and gay and care- 
less exuberance of strength and of material 
such as none of his contemporaries could 
equal, he rushed on from incident to incident, 
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each new adventure leading to another, 
like the endless peaks of a mountain-range. 
From one day to another, from one year 
to another—what matter how far the story 
led him—he carried his audience on with 
unflagging interest and frequent excitement. 
When he paused, the whole world drew 
along breath. What was to happen next? 
—through what new series of exploits were 
his heroes to run; into what fresh devel- 
opment of adventure, headlong and breath- 
less, were they about to be plunged? The 
eharm of dramatic suspense, of uncertainty, 
and eager curiosity—those universal stimu- 
lants of the common mind — attended him 
wherever he moved; and their charm was as 
potent upon the speaker as upon the listeners. 
His characters were no shadows to him ; they 
excited him as much as they excited others, 
and reacted upon his mind ; he starting them, 
so to speak, upon their bold career—while 
they, on the other hand, communicated to 
him an always-increasing excitement, and 
stimulated him to renewed and more stren- 
uous exertions. He had not the heart to give 
over, or to throw back into obscurity those 
energetic figures through whom he had con- 
quered time and space, and history and prob- 
ability. Like the minstrel of old, the lazza- 
rone story-teller of the present time, his long 
and endless tale became its own raison @étre, 
and assumed all the attributes of an inde- 
pendent power. It carried him forward in 
spite of himself, as a river carries the boat 
once launched upon it. He let himself go 
upon the swelling, irresistible tide, leaving 
helm and anchor alike useless. The force 
which he had brought into being carried him- 
self away—not unwillingly, but yet with a 
sweep and flood that overcame any personal 
volition on his part. 


AFRICAN RELIGION. 


All the African tribes I have met believe 
that the ghosts or souls of the departed hover 
round the graves and their former homes. 
Sometimes the bodies are buried in the houses, 
and the spirits join in the family meals; they 
are supposed to be always present, and often, 
in the course of conversation, some one will 
say, “You remember that, Mansue, do you 
not?” ; 

The natives of the Gold Coast, however, 
believe that there is an unterwelt, or shadow- 
land, beneath the ground, to which the soul 
migrates as soon as life is extinguished. The 
spirit then resumes the rank which it had 
upon the earth. When kings die, a number 
of slaves and wives are killed, to attend them 
as a retinue; gold-dust and cloth are packed 
up in the grave. It is also believed that all 
the garments which a man has worn out will 
then come to life again—a resurrection of old 
clothes; for not only human beings have 
souls, but also inanimate things. When they 
place some food upon the grave, they are not 
80 foolish as to think that the spirit eats the 
body of the food, which they see remains un- 
touched, and is gradually destroyed by insects 
and the atmosphere, as bodies are eaten by 
worms, and turn to dust in the grave; they 
maintain that the food has a soul, or essence, 
and that this it is which the spirit consumes. 
So, also, it may be observed in the cemeteries 
of the Krus, where basins, tumblers, etc., are 
Placed outside the grave, that these articles 
are always broken, that they may not be 
stolen. They believe that the ghost of the 
deceased can drink out of the ghost of the 
tumbler, and that a fracture of the outward 

does not injure the spirit of the glass, 
any more than a wound upon the body injures 
the soul of a human being. 

These people believe in the under-world 
as firmly as they believe in a country adjoin- 
ing their own. With them faith is not a 


part of their nature. A woman who was 
killed that she might join the cortége of a king 
upon the Gold Coast, was first stripped, ac- 
cording to the custom, and then struck upon 
the head. She was only stunned by the blow; 
awaking, she found herself surrounded by 
dead bodies: She ran back to the town, 
where the elders were sitting in council, in- 
formed them that she had been into the land 
of the dead, and that the king had sent her 
back because she had no clothes. The elders 
must dress her finely, and then kill her over 
again; and this accordingly was done. 

No ideas of reward or retribution are as- 
sociated with the future state. As for their 
gods, some of them are good, and some of 
them are evil; their characters are human 
and mixed. The good ones can be made fierce 
by neglect, the evil ones can be propitiated 
by flattery and presents. The fetichmen and 
priests act as interpreters between gods and 
men. They sometimes say to an irreligious 
man, “You had better take care, my friend. 
I saw Ohyiwoo to-day, and he is in a rage be- 
cause you have given him nothing this har- 
vest.” Or, to another, they will say, “I met 
Bosumassi just now in the forest; he told me 
to thank you for that bottle of palm-wine.” 
“Oh, did he like it?” ‘Yes; he said it was 
very good indeed.” These anecdotes will 
show how faint for these people is the division 
between the two worlds, and how unearthly 
things form part of their ordinary life. 

They believe in one God, the creator of 
the world; but suppose that he is indifferent 
and passive—“‘a god sitting outside the uni- 
verse””—and seldom, if ever, pray to him. 
They say that he has deputed the administra- 
tion of the earth to viceroy gods or spirits, 
who govern human beings as they please. 
“Just as the queen,” said Palmer, “ sends 
out to this country governors and comman- 
dants.”” They often discuss the mystery of 
evil. “Why,” they ask, “does God allow 
these evil spirits to torment us ?” 

They do not believe that these gods punish 
men for any offenses save those against them- 
selves, viz., the withholding of tribute and 
homage, and the breaking of oaths sworn in 
their name. It is only the fear of public 
opinion which deters the natives from com- 
mitting those offenses which cannot be touched 
by the law; but, happily, they are governed 
by opinion in a remarkable degree; and, in 
small communities, where men have no re- 
sources of their own, and no pleasure except 
in society, this must always be the case. 

It will therefore be perceived that, on the 
Gold Coast theology, morals and religion are 
not connected with each other. The mission- 
ary comes to them and says: “The God who 
created the world, and in whom you believe, 
is not, as you suppose, indifferent to what you 
do. He sees every thing; He remembers 
every thing; He commands you to worship 
Him, and He also commands you to do good 
to one another. In this life the wicked may 
sometimes be prosperous; the liars and the 
thieves, and the people who will not go to 
church, may have plenty of cloth and cattle 
and slaves, while the good people may be 
poor; but, after death, the souls of men do 
not go to dwell in a world beneath the ground. 
They are taken to the presence of God, and 
there they are judged—kings and slaves are 
the same in his sight—those who have served 
Him faithfully and have been good will live 
with Him in happiness forever, and those who 
have disobeyed his laws and injured their 
fellow-men will be sent to the evil spirits, and 
roasted in a fire.” 

Now, it surely requires no argument to 
prove that, if the natives could be brought 
to adopt this belief, their morals would be of 
necessity improved. But, so far as adults 
are concerned, it is scarcely possible to make 
them give up the ideas which they received 














! duty difficult to be acquired, but simply a ! during childhood, and which seem to become 


a part of their minds. They have heard and 
have seen the spirits and the gods, or at least 
they have witnessed tokens of their presence. 
They may, indeed, consent to be baptized; 
they may go to church and give money to the 
Christian priests; but they merely add a god 
to their Pantheon, and always continue to 
worship in secret the gods of the land.— Win- 
wood Reade’s “ African Sketch-Book.” 
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PET CROWS. 


It was my lot once upon a time to be down 
with fever in India. The room in which I lay 
was the upper flat of an antiquated building, 
in a rather lonely part of the suburbs of a 
town. It had three windows, close to which 
grew a large banyan-tree, beneath the shade 
of whose branches the crew of a line-of-battle 
ship might have hung their hammocks with 
comfort. The tree was inhabited by a colony 
of crows ; we stood—the crows and I—in the 
relation of over-the-way to each other. Now, 
of all birds that fly, the Indian crow must 
bear the palm for audacity. Living by his 
wits, he is ever on the best of terms with him- 
self, and his impudence leads him to dare any 
thing. Whenever, by any chance, Pandoo, 
my attendant, left the room, these black gen- 
try paid me a visit. Hopping in by the score, 
and, regarding me no more than the bed-post, 
they commenced a minute inspection of every 
thing in the room, trying to destroy every 
thing that could not be eaten or carried away. 
They rent the towels, drilled holes in my uni- 
form, stole the buttons from my coat, and 
smashed my bottles. One used to sit on a 
screen close by my bed every day, «nd scan 
my face with his evil eye, saying, as plainly 
as could be: “You’re getting thinner and 
beautifully less ; in a day or two, you won’t 
be able to lift a hand; then I’ll have the 
pleasure of picking out your two eyes.” 

Amid such doings, my servant would gen- 
erally come to my relief, perhaps to find such 
a scene as this: two or three pair of hostile 
crows, with their feathers standing up around 
their necks, engaged in deadly combat on the 
floor over a silver spoon or a tooth-brush ; 
half a dozen perched upon every available 
chair; an unfortunate lizard, with a crow at 
each end of it, getting whirled wildly round 
the room, each crow thinking he had the best 
right to it; crows everywhere, hopping about 
en the table, and drinking from the bath; 
crows perched on the window-sill, and more 
crows about to come, and each crow doing 
all in his power to make the greatest possible 
noise. The faithful Pandoo would take all 
this in at a glance ; then would ensue a helter- 
skelter retreat, and the windows darkened by 
the black wings of the flying crows, then si- 
lence for a moment, only broken by some 
apologetic remark from Pandoo. 

When at length happy days of convales- 
cence came round, and I was able to get up, 
and even eat my meals at table, I found my 
friends, the crows, a little more civil and re- 
spectful. The thought occurred to me to make 
friends with them; I consequently began a 
regular system of feeding them after every 
meal-time. One old crow I caught, and chained 
to a chair with a fiddle-string. He was a funny 
old fellow, with one club-foot. He never re- 
fused his food from the very day of his cap- 
tivity, and I soon taught him a few tricks. 
One was to lie on his back, when so placed, 
for any length of time, till set on his legs 
again. This was called turning the turtle. 
But one day this bird of freedom hopped 
away, fiddle-string and all, and a whole fort- 
night elapsed before I saw him again. I was 
just beginning to put faith in a belief com- 
mon in India—namely, that a crow, or any 
other bird that has been for any time living 
with human beings, is put to instant death 
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the moment he returns to the bosom of his 
family ; when, one day, while engaged break- 
fasting some forty crows, my club-footed pet 
reappeared, and actually picked the bit from 
my hand, and ever after, until I left, he came 
regularly thrice a day to be fed. The other 
crows came with surprising exactness at meal- 
times: first one would alight on the shutter 
outside the window, and peep in, as if to as- 
certain how nearly done I bappened to be, 
then fly away for five or ten minutes, when 
he would return, and have another keek. As 
soon, however, as I approached the window, 
and raised my arm, I was saluted with a 
chorus of cawing from the banyan-tree ; then 
down they swooped in dozens; and it was no 
very easy task to fill so many mouths, although 
the loaves were government ones. 

These pets had a deadly enemy in a brown 
raven—the bramla-kite; swifter than arrow 
from bow he descended, describing the arc 
of a great circle, and carrying off in his flight 
the largest lump of bread he could spy. He, 
for one, never stopped to bless the hand of 
the giver; but the crows, I know, were not 
ungrateful. Olub-foot used to perch beside 
me on a chair, and pick his morsels from the 
floor, always premising that two windows at 
least must be open. As to the others, their 
persecutions ended ; they never appeared ex- 
cept when called upon. The last act of their 
aggression was to devour a very fine specimen 
of praying mantis I had confined in a quinine 
bottle. The first day the paper cover had 
been torn off, and the mantis had only escaped 
by keeping close at the bottom; next day, 
the cover was again broken, and the bottle 
itself capsized ; the poor mantis had prayed 
in vain for once. Club-foot, I think, must 
have stopped all day in the banyan-tree, for I 
never went to the window to call him without 
his appearing at once with a joyful caw ; this 
feat I used often to exhibit to my shipmates, 
who came to visit me during my illness.— 
Chambers’s Journal, 


UNLUCKY COMPLIMENTS. 


Ido not agree with those cultivators of 
grumpiness who denounce all compliments, 
classing them under the head of flattery. It 
would be a dingy world if we never said civil 
things to one another. If I can honestly 
praise a friend’s work, or his conduct, why 
should I not do so? 

If he tells me he liked my last literary 
effort, I feel encouraged, and applaud his 
taste; if he informs me that I am looking 
well, I conclude that certain symptoms which 
had raised disquieting suspicions were all 
nervous fancy; if he tells me that he often 

seeing so little of me, I truly believe 
that he thinks so at the time. I do not seek 
to tickle others with false phrases; why 
should I suspect them of being less sincere ? 

I am speaking, of course, of the words of 
the mouth, not the conventionalities of the 

For I own that I am not the humble 
servant of all the correspondents to whom I 
profess obedience; and when I present my 
compliments in writing I mean nothing at all, 
or at any rate am in perfect ignorance as to 
what my meaning is. 

By-the-by, I have known very young men 
who, in answering a first invitation, have pre- 
sented their suupinants to the lady who pro- 
posed herself their hostess. 

And why not? If it is a dance, their legs 
are required, and legs are complements; so 
ate ears, and tongues, and stomachs. Really, 
the substitution of an “‘e” for an “i” makes 
the phrase sense, which it was not before. 

ut a genuine compliment, with a good 
foundation of truth, and expressed neatly 
and aptly, is a moral donbon, and wholesome 
enough in moderation, though of course ex- 
cess in all sweets is cloying. 

It is not everybody, however, who knows 





how to manufacture the article, or how to ad- 
minister it. If you are any way deficient in 
tact, or given at all to blunder, you had bet- 
ter let compliments alone altogether, or you 
may possibly sting the object of your good- 
will, instead of tickling him as intended, as 
the Marquis of Seneterre stung Poinsinet. 

The marquis, who was blind, went to hear 
the opera of “Enelinde,” which caused a 
JSurore at Paris in the reign of Louis XV., and 
being very much pleased, asked his attendant 
who wrote it. 

“ Monsieur Poinsinet,” was the reply. 

“T should like to speak to him,” said the 
marquis. 

So afterward, in the crush-room, Monsieur 
Poinsinet was introduced to the blind noble- 
man, who embraced him with effusion, and 
said : “ My dear sir, accept my warmest thanks 
for the pleasure you have afforded me. Your 
opera is full of beauty, the music is delicious. 
Oh, what a misfortune that you had to set it 
to such trashy words!” 

Now, unfortunately, it was the libretto, 
and not the music, of which poor Monsieur 
Poinsinet was the author. 

Louis XIV., who, like many humbler rhym- 
sters, somewhat overrated his poetical pow- 
ers, showed a eopy of verses to Boileau, and 
asked his candid opinion of them. 

“Ah, sire,” said the poet, “I am more 
convinced than ever that nothing is impos- 
sible to your majesty; you desired to write 
some poor rhymes, and you have succeeded 
in making them positively detestable!” 

But perhaps there was a spice of malice 
in this reply; though, if so, Boileau played 
with edged tools with a vengeance. 

The worst blunder in what was intended 
for a pretty speech that I ever heard of, how- 
ever, was perpetrated in modern times by a 
dignitary of the Church, who was asked to 
marry a young couple in a country place 
where he happened to be staying, and was 
also called upon to propose the health of the 
bride and bridegroom at the subsequent break- 


t. 

Now the host and hostess were noted in 

the country round as the most genial and the 
happiest couple that had ever gone hand-in- 
hand through life ; so the good divine thought 
he might as well turn this to account in his 
speech. 
“To sum up all our good wishes for the 
happy pair whom we have seen united this 
morning,” he said, in conclusion, “we can- 
not, I am sure, do better than express a de- 
sire that the result of their union may prove 
strictly analogous to that of the parents of 
the fair bride.” 

Whereupon the “fair bride” went into 
hysterics ; the bridegroom’s eyes flashed dag- 
gers; the bridesmaids colored and looked 
down; the master of the house blew his nose 
violently. He who had caused all this com- 
motion wisely sat down and held his peace, 
wondering at the effect of his innocent com- 
pliment to the host and hostess. 

He soon, however, found some one to en- 
lighten him. 

“She is not their daughter at all,” his 
informant explained, “‘ but a niece who came 
to live with them when her own father and 
mother were divorced!” 


THE JEWS’ QUARTER IN ROME. 


The. district inhabited by the Jews in 
Rome, is called the Ghetto. . . . These Is- 
raelites are truly an extraordinary race. We 
ourselves have swallowed innumerable suc- 
cessions of gods. The divinities of the Phe- 
nicians, of the Greeks, of the Romans, joined 
to our aboriginal deities, have fallen into the 
depths of our consciences, and have in time 
passed from our consciences. Even now the 
great Catholic theology, but lately cherished 





like the essence of our spirit, is passing 
away. Our soul is changing because it is 
progressive. Among Western peoples, those 
who think often, neither pray nor believe ; 
those who pray and believe, do not think, 
We pass the second half of our life destroy- 
ing with our reason the creeds inspired by 
the education and the faith of the first half. 
No, as a people, we are not religious! And 
these Jews still speak like Abraham, sing the 
same psalms as David, keep the idea of God 
treasured as the manna of souls in the des- 
ert, obey the law given from Sinai, overcome 
the captivity of Babylon, the cajoleries of 
Alexander, the irresistible sceptre of Rome, 
the dispersion exacted by Titus, the maledic- 
tions of the popes, the mandates of kings, 
the rage of the people, the flames of the In. 
quisition, the intolerance of all sects, and 
between the currents of ideas which cease. 
lessly move and transform those around, they, 
as if they were beyond time and change, re- 
build in their hearts their ruined temple, 
where they preserve unaltered their ancient 
faith and their consoling hopes. 

Guided by a double sentiment of compas- 
sion and curiosity, I went to visit the Jews’ 
quarter in Rome. Cleanliness is unthought 
of in the Eternal City. Heaps of dirt surround 
you at every crossing. The clear streams 
which flow along gigantic aqueducts and 
through monumental fountains are wasted, 
neither cleansing the heights of hills nor the 
depths of the valleys, as if they were lost 
under the earth. The Tiber is truly the river 
of the sewers. Its yellow waters look like a 
flow of gall. The Eternal City is a dirty town. 
To say truth, one must hold his nostrils to 
inhale those spiritual aromas which intoxi- 
cated the soul of Louis Veuillot. The Jews’ 
quarter is filthy and disgusting. The feet 
sink in those revolting streets, which re- 
semble ill-kept pigstys. Half-naked children, 
so incrusted with dirt that they look as if 
covered with leprosy, play in all directions, 
Old women with wrinkled and yellow com- 
plexions, gray hair, watery eyes, and a sinis- 
ter expression on their withered lips, stand 
at the doors of the little shops which look 
like rat-traps. Each of these dens emits an 
insufferable odor. With the Jewish race 
there are mingled sume gypsy families, fallen 
from a higher position, and living now under 
the same malediction. Some of these poor 
women, whom the Inquisition would have 
burned for cheating, robbery, and, above all, 
for witchcraft, invite the stranger in an al- 
most unintelligible guttural, to have his for- 
tune told upon the cards. Several groups of 
people, seated on stones, play cards, the 
games being much like those in use in the 
southern parts of Spain. When any difi- 
culty, fraud, or dispute arises, they utter cries 
which are heard all over the Ghetto. Some 
gnash their teeth, others clinch their fists, 
pour forth threatening words, and gesticulate 
as if about to engage in a pitched battle. 
The children add to the noise and confusion 
by screaming around the circle. The women 
look out of the windows, participate in the 
general emotion, and take sides in the quar- 
rel, being guided not by truth and reason, 
but by their feelings, which tell them their 
nearest relations are in the right. Hear them, 
but beware of mixing yourself in the fray, 
or you will probably be beaten and bruised 
by the excited and angry crowd. In the 
Ghetto you must limit your observations to 
the squalid and filthy streets, the hideous 
dens, the yellow and miserable-looking popu- 
lation, the rags hanging from the windows, 
and the thick atmosphere of pestilential va- 
pors which surrounds that pandemonium, 
where dwell the representatives of the race 
which, above all others, keeps true to its be- 
lief in its ancient history and religious prin- 


ciples.—“ Old Rome and New Italy,” by 
Castelar. 
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HE lecture bureaux have duly announced 
what the quantity and quality of the 
“ feast of reason” is to be which will be set 
before the public in the course of the coming 
season; and the lecture committees will at 
least have no justification for complaining of 
a want of variety. There are to be orators 
and readers, singers and reciters, “ parlor” 
performances and scientific essays illustrated 
by experiment; the lists include United 
States senators and members of the Lower 
House, four ex-vice-presidents and cabinet offi- 
cers, judges and lawyers, professors attached 
to colleges and professors in partibus inji- 
delium, pastors of metropolitan congrega- 
tions, retired publishers, editors, novelists, 
poets and actors, English politicians, men of 
science, and writers of fiction, besides the co- 
hort of lecturers pure and simple, who gather 
up their loins during the summer season, 
in obscure country nooks at the mountains 
or by the sea-side, for the autumnal and win- 
ter campaign. The subjects of the lectures 
offered to the puzzled choice of lecture com- 
mittees vary as widely as the characters and 
physiognomies of the speakers themselves, 
ranging from the mathematical sciences to 
the lightest syllabub of literary gossip, from 
discussions of grave political problems to an 
hour’s talk about nothing in what is pre- 
sumed to be a side-splitting slang dialect. 

Is lecturing overdone in this country ? 
Is it really, as there are cynics who tell us, 
going or even now gone to seed? Is it, by 
being flooded by all sorts of people, losing its 
character as the best possible way of edu- 
eating grown-up people? Has it drifted into 
a mere method of making money on the part 
of bureaux, lecture committees, and lecturers, 
and of giving an hour’s fillip of sensation to 
a community on the long winter evenings ? 
Has its standard deteriorated, and is its real 
and best purpose lost sight of ? 

To answer such queries in the affirmative 
would be to take extreme and doubtless unwar- 
rantable ground ; it is easy, nevertheless, to 
see that the lyceum platform, which seems to 
have become not only an established but a 
universal institution in America, is not all 
that it can and ought to be. Its true benefit 
and use are to impart a knowledge of things 
worth knowing in such a way as to render its 
reception agreeable to the receiver. This 
does not necessarily mean that facts, in the 
Gradgrindian sense, are alone to be present- 
ed from the platform. The lecturer should 
bring with him some commodity of knowl- 
edge that his audience either has not already, 
or has laid aside and forgotten; and he 
should be able to so present it that it will 
not only be interesting while he is transfer- 
ting it, but impressed ‘upon the memory after 
his hearers have poured out of the hall. He 
may bring facts, as Professor Tyndall brought 
them, eloquently describing the properties 





and structures and combinations of material 
things, and illustrating these by visual experi- 
ment; he may bring literary analysis and 
taste, as did Macdonald, inculcating the les- 
sons taught by literary production, making 
clear the uses and purpose of poetry, and 
thus leading the minds of his audience to 
nicer literary perceptions, and giving them 
new lights by which to interpret the works 
of great writers; he may conduct them, as 
did Froude, among the events, conflicts, 
controversies of the past, describe nations 
in their progress, seek the historic causes 
of the present condition, political and social, 
of a race in which we are interested; he may 
discourse of “lost arts,” like Phillips, or of 
“Euripides,” as Senator Sumner promises to 
do; or of “ Diplomacy,” about which we may 
hear from Charles Francis Adams ; or of things 
near to the morals and religion of daily life, 
as Mr. Beecher has so often done; or may 
tell us of the personal characteristics of peo- 
ple so familiar to us in their works, as Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Hawthorne: in a hundred 
paths the lecturer may cull flowers of infor- 
mation which may become adornments for 
the aggregate intellect. 

What we deprecate, and alone deprecate, 
is the invasion of the lecture-field by two 
classes : by those who, though they may have 
valuable knowledge to impart, have not the fac- 
ulty of imparting it in an agreeable, pleasant, 
attractive way ; and by those who really have 
nothing to impart, but rely upon grimace, 
distortion of the vernacular, and species of 
humor, well enough in a newspaper para- 
graph, but quite inane when spread over an 
hour’s surface. The lyceum platform is no 
place for Dry-as-dusts or for kings’ jesters. 
The Dry-as-dusts have their place and use, 
and in them are quite indispensable to the 
world, and are not to be sneered at; but 
their place and use are not upon the lecture- 
boards. There they are simply not listened 
to, and are crowding out those who would 
be listened to, because they cannot only be 
learned, but learned in a light, cheery, and 
interesting, or strikingly eloquent way. The 
kings’ jesters, too, no doubt, have their 
sphere, but it is not in the place where wit 
and humor should be used to definite pur- 
pose, and should serve to elevate and in- 
struct in the midst of their chuckle and 
laughter. There are plenty of lecturers who 
ean fill both ends—that of instructing and 
that of amusing; and it is this combination 
which is the peculiar virtue of the lyceum. 
It is even doubtful whether readings from 
the dramatists and poets form an appropriate 
adjunct to the lecture-lists ; certainly, in the 
case of dramas, a much better appreciation 
may be had of them when well presented on 
the stage than by their rendition by a single 
voice, however flexible, fluent, and correct in 
interpretation. A Shakespearian reading is 
oftenest apt to be thrown away, even if given 
with real spirit and genius; Hamlet and 
Othello, to be fully comprehended by the 





mass of men, need the panoply of the stage, 
the proper surroundings of their time and 
condition. . The lecture platform may be 
either made a medium for wasting people’s 
time, or a school where the pill of learning 
will be none the less effective because it is 
deftly sugared. 


It must be difficult for most Euro- 
peans and Americans to realize that a nation 
like the Japanese have lived for centuries, 
fulfilling all the functions of life honorably, 
without ever having known the use of a bed, 
a chair, or a table, as we understand these 
articles ; and yet, these people have all the 
virtues of civilization, and perhaps not quite 
all its vices. They are polite, generous, hos- 
pitable, perform their religious duties with 
exemplary piety, and, if cleanliness be next 
to godliness, they are much more godly than 
we are, for they are the cleanest people on 
the earth, according to the general testimony 
of travelers. We have certainly much to 
learn before our houses can be as immacu- 
lately neat as theirs are. It is our universal 
custom to walk upon our richest carpets 
with the same feet-covering that has served 
us in the filthiest streets. Nothing could 
well be more repugnant to the sense of pro- 
priety of a Japanese house-keeper than this; 
and, despite the fact that it prevails all over 
Western civilization, it is truly a barbarous 
custom. Shoes or boots that have served us 
in the street are at least dusty in dry weath- 
er, and unfit for contact with carpets which 
are as clean as they should always be; and 
in muddy weather they cannot be sufficiently 
cleaned by any amount of scraping and rub- 
bing upon rugs, Still, it is difficult to see 
how we can adopt the nice habit of donning 
slippers when we enter the house, unless we 
discard our custom of wearing boots with 
elaborate fastenings. 

Japanese house- keeping is reduced to 
the minimum of care and labor. There is 
not in the whole country an upholsterer, or, 
at least, there was not a few years ago, and a 
young couple who wished to marry and set 
up house-keeping need not delay on account 
of the expense of the outfit. A Philadelphia 
gentleman, living in Japan, sums it up in 
this way: “ A few mats, a chest of drawers 
for clothing, two or three quilts for a bed on 
the floor, some simple kitchen-utensils, and 
the house is furnished.” Of course we must 
make due allowance for the fact that this is a 
man’s inventory: a woman would probably 
discover many things that would escape mas- 
culine eyes. ‘“‘ Why,” the gentleman con- 
tinues, “‘ should we litter these neatly-matted 
rooms? Why cover with paint and gilding 
virgin wood of faultless grain, or mar the 
sweet simplicity and airy roominess of Jap- 
anese chambers by loading them with un- 
necessary luxuries?” Why, indeed, now 
that house-keeping has b such a bur- 
den to women, and good servants are a thing 
of the past? We certainly might dispense 
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with much that but gives us care and trouble 
for a compensation that is totally inadequate. 
The Japanese, when they get ready to go to 
bed, bring from side-closets their bedding, 
which is simply what we would designate a 
“covering.” This they place upon one of 
their soft mats, three or four inches thick, 
and, removing every vestige of clothing, put 
on a long, loose gown. Sheets they have no 
need for, and for pillows they have a bar of 
wood, six inches high and one wide. On the 
top is a narrow cushion, covered with paper, 
which is removed every day in all well-regu- 
lated households. Travelers wonder much at 
the origin of this anomalous pillow. It seems 
that it arose as a consequence of the lofty 
and elaborate coiffure of the ladies, which is 
too arduous a work of art to be renewed 
every day. 

The dinner of ceremony in Japan is a very 
extensive affair; but nothing could be sim- 
pler than the ordinary repast in the hotels, 
for example. A little toy-table, four inches 
high, is placed before the guest, on which are 
four covered bowls containing the articles of 
food. One of these is always rice in some 
form, another soup, another fish cooked with 
soy. This you eat sitting on the clean and 
soft mats, a subdued light falling on you 
through elegant paper screens on one side, 
and, on the other, the latticed, sliding parti- 
tions being withdrawn, you look into a large 
open court, spanned by an arched bridge, In 
this court is a garden, an aviary, a pond filled 
with gold-fish and marine plants, and the 
bridge is frequently decorated with splendid 
lilies and other flowers in pots. The whole 
atmosphere of the Japanese house suggests 
airiness, utter cleanliness, and comfort also, 
when you once have learned to do without 
chairs; but how long the ancient customs 
and the simple ease with which the middle 
classes live, will resist the incoming wave of 
Western civilization it is difficult to say. Al- 
ready the common question that greets the 
traveler on arriving at an hotel is, if he will 
be served in the Western or in the Japanese 
style. The young men have mostly adopted 
our method of cutting the hair, and are gravi- 
tating toward standing collars and Congress 
boots, while the crinoline that our ladies have 
just discarded may possibly find favor in the 
eyes of theirs. Let us pray that this cup, at 
least, may pass from them in their present 
universal passion for Western civilization. 





The law of compensation so al- 
most invariably and often unexpectedly as- 
serts itself, that it behooves us to be guarded 
in our congratulations about reform, inven- 
tions, and the progress of civilization. Fire 
insurance, for instance, was thought to be a 
great invention, and no doubt it has often 
saved merchants and others from utter ruin ; 
but the very security thus assured has invited 
a recklessness in building, and promoted so 
generally an incaution in regard to fire, that 
conflagrations have become one of the most 





destructive forces and the greatest dread of 
our civilization. It is almost certain that, 
had insurance never been invented, fire would 
be far less destructive than it is. Great 
conflagrations, like the famous London fire, 
would doubtless have still occurred at long 
intervals, but the immense destruction of 
property by this element, now yearly occur- 
ring, would not be. It is true that our recent 
large fires have caused a reaction; people 
are building better, using more precautions, 
and reorganizing their fire departments; and 
hence, we may hope that for a time fires will 
be less frequent. And yet only for a time. 
An infrequency of fires would soon insidi- 
ously render people less cautious, until an- 
other Chicago should illustrate the reckless- 
ness that fancied security is so prone to en- 
courage. We imagine that the only solution 
to this question is a change in our methods 
of insurance—some such plan as that estab- 
lished in France, where a policy never covers 
losses upon the premises where the fire origi- 
nates. Caution, and care, and forethought, 
and watchfulness, on the part of the people, 
are better guards against fire than the best 
fire- proof material or the best fire-proof 
methods of building that can be devised. 
And not only is this true, but the French 
method effectually prevents one very common 
cause of conflagrations here —incendiarism 
for the sake of the insurance money. Insur- 
ance men say that a great proportion of fires 
originate in this way—which, if true, is a 
good reason why the French method ought 
to be adopted without delay. 


When the Atlantic was lost last 
spring, we called attention to the fact that in 
this wreck, as in nearly all others, the life- 
boats proved utterly useless. In the destruc- 
tion of the Wawasset, on the Potomac recent- 
ly, the utter untrustworthiness of this means 
of escape in emergencies was again illus- 
trated. Nor in this case did the life-preserv- 
ers, so ostentatiously displayed on every 
steamer, prove any more effectual in saving 
life. As we said in our previous article, iron 
rafts, so situated as to be easily launched, so 
constructed as to float either side up, ought 
to be placed on every boat—for rafts alone 
can be launched in high seas, they alone can 
bear the rush of a tumultuous crowd; and 
hence, they alone, or at least mainly, should 
be depended upon in cases of accident. Will 
our steamboat and ship owners take warning ? 


“ Woman’s Burdens,” in our “ Cor- 
respondence”’ tlfis week, will attract atten- 
tion—mainly, however, on account of the in- 
teresting description it gives of the Social 
Palace at Guise, in France. The writer opens 
her letter by intimating that much of what 
has been said recently about rest for woman, 
has been unscientific in character. As we 
believe we have had the most to say on this 
topic, we assume this criticism is meant for 
us. In advocating rest for woman, we es- 
pecially explained that we did not mean idle- 
ness, but an exemption from all exacting 
forms of labor. We quite agree with our 
correspondent that what is commonly re- 
quired is not absolute rest, but change from 
the exercise of one set of muscles to another. 





Occupation all women want; but oppressive 
and persistent labor wears them out. Our 
correspondent says: “ Woman’s muscles and 
‘mental faculties being the same in kind ag 
man’s, must require the same conditions in 
kind for harmonious development.” Now, 
while muscles and mental faculties in the two 
sexes are largely the same in kind, there are 
certain very marked physiological differences 
that entirely change the problem ; and all opin. 
ion that ignores these physiological differences 
is made up with a knowledge of only half the 
facts. Women, being designed for mothers, 
have an organization that must be trained 
and developed with this fact fully in view; 
and it is because of their functions as women, 
because of a physiological delicacy not per- 
taining to the other sex, that it is essentially 
unscientific and unsound to talk of muscles 
and faculties in men and women being prac- 
tically the same. 


Nowhere has the temperance move- 
ment—as we call the total-abstinence crusade 
—been so determined, so generally sanctioned 
by influential people, so successful in the 
number of its adherents, as in America; and 
yet, nowhere else is intemperance a greater 
evil, or one more widely spread. The reason 
of this is often asked, and the solutions given 
are almost as numerous and distinct as the 
individuals who respond. The fact seems 
rarely, however, to induce a question in the 
mind of the teetotaler or prohibitionist as to 
the wisdom of his theories; and, in propor- 
tion as intemperance increases, the indiscrimi- 
nate warfare of this class upon the use of 
liquor of any kind, or to any extent, is inten- 
sified in spirit and virulence. Now, we do 
not pretend to say that intemperance can be 
absolutely arrested, or that a vice which its 
enemies do not reprehend too severely, nor 
paint in colors too vivid, can be brought un- 
der subjection; but, if prohibitions by law 
and the influence of vigorous moral assaults 
by press, platform, and pulpit, do not accom- 
plish the desired result, perhaps milder means 
would have their measure of success. The 
course of a stream cannot be arrested, but its 
current can often be diverted. In an article on 
this subject in the New York World recently, it 
was argued that a light wine at meals acts fa- 
vorably upon habits of intemperance. We 
believe this to be entirely true. The reason 
why excess in drinking is so common in 
America arises, there can be no doubt, from 
our bar-system. In some homes where rigid 
abstinent principles are enforced, the younger 
male members go to the bar-room for the 
gratification of a taste (quite as often for the 
novelty of the thing) which would be entirely 
legitimate and controllable if indulged at the 
dinner-table with some light and pleasurable 
stimulant. Cold water to some persons is wo- 
fully chilling at the table, and abstinence from 
wine there enforced is likely to induce a sur- 
reptitious resort to the spirit-bottle. If it 
can be shown that the great intemperance in 
America arises from dram - drinking at the 
bar, and that light wines at the table remove 
the temptation for this indulgence, it would 
be obviously wise for us to combat a great 
evil by the general use of wine at table, even 
if some minor evils were to arise from it. 
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——— The Church Journal is nothing if 
not polemical. Our article a few weeks ago, 
lamenting the fact that at present the Ameri- 
can intellect is occupying a secondary place 
in nearly every branch of intellectual effort, ex- 
cites its ire. It first takes us to account for 
lack of literary discernment in coupling Cooper 
and Irving. Now, these two names are often 
coupled merely as to time; but why not, let 
us ask the Church Journal, as to place in 
American literature ? It is fashionable among 
certain critics to depreciate Cooper, and to 
exalt Irving, to his disadvantage. Irving was 
po doubt a far more finished literary artist ; 
he remains to this day a model of graceful 
style—but this is all. He was without in- 
vention, originality, or largeness of thought ; 
even his popular “ Rip Van Winkle” was 
simply an adaptation from the German, while 
his Spanish histories are accused of being 
little more than translations. Cooper, on the 
other hand, was clumsy in style, but a creator 
in literature, a founder of a school of ro- 
mance, a robust and penetrating thinker. 
Victor Hugo goes so far as to eall him “a 
prodigious genius.” Cooper and Irving may 
justly be coupled if only because of their dis- 
tinctive contrast of character and perform- 
ance. But our chief offense, in the eyes of 
the Church Journal, was the omission of the 
name of Henry Carey in our list of econo- 
mists, in which we exhibited “a low state of 
culture,” wrote “nonsense,” and showed “a 
strange obliviousness of facts and things and 
men about us.” We assure the editor of the 
Church Journal that we are not ignorant of 
Mr. Carey’s claims as an economist, and were 
not unmindful of the reputation he enjoys 
with a small but zealous following here and 
in certain cicles abroad, where somebody has 
called him the “ Ajax of Protection.” But 
Mr. Carey is the exponent of economical 
theories that seem to us unsound, and which, 
so far from being sanctioned by such econo- 
mists on the Continent as Bastiat, as asserted 
by the Church Journal, are contrary to that 
eminent theorist’s teachings. But all this is 
matter of opinion ; however accurate or scien- 
tific Mr. Carey’s theories may be, it is be- 
cause he fails to carry with him a conspicu- 
ous number of thinkers in the country, that 
we omitted to classify him as a leader in 
political science. And let us say to the 
writer of the Church Journal article that 
one who can call John Stuart Mill “a small 
sciolist,” and pronounce his political econ- 
omy “a muddle,” can utter nothing in behalf 
of other men or other theories worth any- 
body’s respectful attention. 





Correspondence. 


Woman’s Burdens. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sir: Much has been said lately about rest 
for women, which is of rather an unscien- 
tific character, or, at least, is so presented as 
to convey that impression. Woman’s muscles 
and mental faculties, being the same in kind 
a8 man’s, must require the same conditions in 
kind for harmonious development. A life of 
pure ease, or one free from regular muscular 
labor, would degrade her, physically, just as 





certainly as it would the other sex. Drudgery 
degrades both; and drudgery is only monot- 
onous labor of any kind continued long at a 
time. Neither man nor woman, when in 
health, ever requires rest except the natural 
rest of sleep; but both require change from 
the exercise of one set of muscles to another ; 
from difficult labor to that which is lighter ; 
from wholly or partly physical exercise to that 
which is wholly mental. 

As things now are, both men and women, 
under the wages-system, are drudges, and 
they naturally rebel against it; and, not only 
under the wages-system, but almost every 
other. There is not one mistress of a well- 
ordered house in ten thousand who is not a 
drudge. She cannot obtain good servants at 
any wages. The age of good domestic ser- 
vants is past ; and, whenever you enter an or- 
derly, well-kept house, you may be sure that 
a multiplicity of petty cares is weighing down 
the mistress of it, like the world upon the 
shoulders of Atlas. House-keeping is becom- 
ing every year a greater burden to women. 
There is the eternally-recurring round of du- 
ties and petty cares, and, where there are 
young children, the victim either breaks down 
utterly or becomes a hopeless drudge. She 
leaves off her musical practice, if she has that 
accomplishment, reads and studies less and 
less, while what is called “‘ going into society” 
implies increased expense in dress and in giv- 
ing receptions, over which the best husbands 
are apt to grumble. The result is, an army of 
‘Hannah Janes,” whose ordinary range of 
conversation is bounded by the kitchen and 
the nursery ; the whole sublime march of mod- 
ern science, art, and literature, being an utter 
blank. 

With the better conditions for general edu- 
cation and culture which this age has evolved, 
women are becoming exceedingly impatient 
over the system that produces Hannah Janes 
in one class of society and inane figure-heads 
for Fashion’s caprices in another. A good 
evidence of this impatience is the fact that, at 
a late lecture in Philadelphia on ‘‘ The Social 
Palace at Guise, in France,’”’ though the weath- 
er was very unfavorable, women composed by 
far the larger part of the audience, and their 
interest in the subject was intense. The fact 
that the speaker was a woman is further evi- 
dence of this impatience, for women are not, 
as a rule, enterprising, and they are slow to 
move in questions of radical reform. Women 
who propose rest for their sex will find, on 
studying the social and domestic system of the 
Social Palace, that what they need is not rest, 
but relief from the monotony of their present 
lives. In this magnificent institution, found- 
ed by the capitalist, M. Godin, all women have 
the power to choose the occupation which most 
delights them. In the ordinary charge for the 
rent of apartments are included the advan- 
tages of a splendid nursery, so scientifically 
organized that no wise mother could wish to 
deprive her child, of the care and the amuse- 
ments which it affords ; fine schools for older 
children, elegant swimming- baths, reading- 
rooms, libraries, medical attendance when ill, 
and immunity from want and loneliness in old 
age. The dwelling part of the buildings con- 
sists of three great quadrangles, built around 
glass-roofed courts, and accommodating over 
twelve hundred persons. The privacy and in- 
dependence of domestic life are absolute, for it 
is not a community system, but an association. 
The great cuisine of the establishment furnish- 
es an abundance of perfectly-prepared food at 
all hours for the same and even at lower prices 
than each family could furnish the articles in 
their private apartments. This advantage is 





due to the desire of M. Godin to free women 
from the burden of cooking. There is a fine 
café and a restaurant, but the meals are gener- 
ally served in the apartments. A find laun- 
dry, with the most improved modern appli- 
ances, relieves the house of the honors of 
“* washing-day.”” 

Domestic servants, as such, are not known 
in the Social Palace; but, as the women are 
mostly free from private household and nursing 
cares, those who desire to take salaried posi- 
tions for a few hours each day, in tending the 
stores of all kinds occupying the ground-floor, 
or in the schools, or the nursery, or laundry, 
or in keeping the public parts of the palace in 
order, cando so. Over seventy women are so 
employed. There are other industries where- 
by women can earn money, and thus, when 
they want luxuries of dress or furniture, or ar- 
ticles which husbands do not generally see the 
necessity for, they can purchase them with 
their own money. 

Let the women have patience and hope. A 
new era is dawning. M. Godin is even now 
in communication with certain enterprising 
parties in this country, and a Social-Palace as- 
sociation has already been organized. It is 
probable that at least some of our Hannah 
Janes may live to find relief from their bur- 
dens. 

M. Howranp. 





Art and Rlusic. 


WE. have previously mentioned and briefly 
described Mr. W. W. Story’s statue of 
“ Jerusalem,”? now on exhibition in London, 
and which soon is to adorn the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The praise which the 
London press is bestowing upon this piece of 
statuary by our eminent countryman is worthy 
of note. The London Hxaminer says: “‘ The 
statue immediately impresses us with its splen- 
dor of grief, bitterness, and desolation. ‘ Je- 
rusalem’ is represented by a woman, sitting 
amid ruined walls; her right arm leans upon a 
broken pillar, doubtless some part of the shat- 
tered temple; her left hangs listlessly across 
her knee. She is clad in long, flowing gar- 
ments, bound in at the waist, and then de- 
scending in lovely folds to her feet. The tra- 
ditional talith is wound round her, and termi- 
nates in a long fringe behind. The head is 
turned to the right, and slightly upraised; a 
cloth envelops the hair; and round the splen- 
did brow is bound a phylactery. We are not 
aware that it was usual among the Hebrew 
women to wear phylacteries; but in this case 
it is well applied, as its presence, more than 
aught else, marks the nationality before us. 
The face is a marvel of expression, in its bit- 
terness, its grief, its despair, its proud loneli- 
ness of sorrow. The mouth drawn down at 
the sides tells of a grief that will not allow of 
words. The large and full-shaped eyes gaze 
out into nothingness in weary despondency. 
We see here, indeed, Zion fallen from her high 
place among the nations, in all the misery of 
desolation. It does not need the Latin inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal to remind us of the text 
from * Lamentations:’ ‘ How doth the city sit 
solitary that was full of people! How is she 
become as awidow! She that was great among 
the nations and princess among the provinces, 
how is she become tributary! She weepeth 
sore in the sight, and her tears are on her 
cheeks: among all her lovers she has none to 
comfort her; all her friends have dealt treach- 
erously with her; they are become her ene- 
mies.’ Mr. W. W. Story has fulfilled his task 
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with the same perfection of understanding, in- 
sight, and sympathy, that we have admired in 
him before, and that have placed him worthily 
as the very highest living sculptor. Even to 
the minutest details the statue bears inspec- 
tion, from the exquisite folds of the drapery, 
the fine modeling of the hands, the quiver of 
the nostrils, to the sluggish blind-worm that 
creeps out from among the ruins, and the ivy 
and acanthus that clothe their sides.” 


* As with all really great artists,” says the 
Full Mall Gazette, in a review of the London 
opera season just closed, ‘‘Madame Patti’s 
talent has alike its serious and its comic side. 
Her sense of poetry is as high as her sense of 
humor is keen ; and in the heroic part of Elvira 
she is as much herself as in the semi-burlesque 
part of Worina in “‘ Don Pasquale.”’ But there 
is probably more than one artist who could 
imitate Madame Patti more or less successfully 
as Norina ; while there is certainly no one on 
the stage who could approach her as Elvira. 
In ‘Ernani’ her Titianesque costumes and her 
noble demeanor are as much beyond the reach 
of ordinary £lviras as her perfect singing and 
her magnificent acting. One can scarcely help 
fancying that Madame Patti is best in the part 
in which one happens to have seen her last. 
According to this view her most successful im- 
personation would be Catarina, not of ‘Les 
Diamans de la Couronne,’ but of ‘ L’Etoile du 
Nord,’ the last-named work being the one with 
which the Royal Italian Opera was brought to 
a close last Saturday night. Go back, how- 
ever, to the Thursday when Madame Patti, on 
the occasion of her benefit, appeared as Rosina 
in the ‘ Barbiere;’ go back further still to the 
nights when she appeared as Z7vira, and it will 
be impossible not to admit that there were no 
parts with which she so completely identifies 
herself as the two Spanish parts; the graceful, 
light comic Spanish part invented by Beau- 
marchais, the graceful, sombre, tragic Spanish 
part imagined by Victor Hugo.” 


A good example of the value of even slight 
work by artists of distinction, is afforded by a 
charming little charcoal frotté, by Rosa Bon- 
heur, which has been recently imported by 
Mr. Schaus. It is about fourteen by twenty- 
four inches in size, has not yet been put into 
the public exhibition, but is privately shown 
to persons fond of art. 

The drawing is very sketchy, and the light 
and shadow are scarcely graduated at all, 
though the subject—a flock of sheep and their 
shepherd, with his dog—is rendered with all 
the spirit and feeling that characterize her most 
elaborate paintings of animals. The sheep, 
about twenty in number, are grazing in an up- 
land meadow, in the background of which, low 
hills are slightly defined against the sky. The 
flock is scarcely indicated more than by the 
fresh outlines of the artist, yet each individual 
in it has its own expression and motive; and 
the man and the dog in the foreground are de- 
veloped only one step further than the rest. 

No one can, of course, tell precisely the 
time required to execute such a work as this, 
for every separate part of it may have been the 
result of direct study from Nature, but, with 
the facility acquired by great practice, and the 
slightness of the outlines, it would seem as if 
two or three hours should have been sufficient 
to complete it, and yet, for this little picture, 
fifteen hundred dollars in gold was paid in Eu- 
rope as the lowest price at which it could be 
obtained. 


Schaus has another work of the same kind, 
8 cartoon of two or three old sheep, by Ver- 
bockhoeven, drawn in black and white. With 





the paintings of animals by this artist nearly 
every one is familiar, and they have procured 
him a great deal of fame; but their color has 
always seemed somewhat harsh and discordant, 
and has interfered with the full pleasure that 
his good rendering of form, action, and texture, 
would otherwise have given. But his black- 
and-white drawing is not open to any such ob- 
jection, and the long locks of wool on the 
backs of the quiet animals make them look as 
soft and woolly as real sheep. It is hard to 
believe that texture can be so fully expressed 
through light and shade, devoid of color, 
though we have seen the fur almost delicate 
enough for a breath to stir it, on the back of a 
rabbit, by Albrecht Direr, and there is a little 
gray crayon in this Verbockhoeven which has 
such a slightly greasy, rough tuftiness that we 
can almost feel it in our finger-tips while our 
eyes rest upon it. 


Another work of the same class, though not 
elaborate like the Verbockhoeven, is a little 
colored crayon, by Edouard Frére. Great as is 
the familiarity with his brown interiors, the 
setting for picturesque old people and delicate- 
ly-painted children, scarcely any one knows 
his studies for these pictures or his sketches, 
and yet memoranda and processes by such a 
man as Frére are always of interest. It is very 
interesting to examine sketches and studies 
by distinguished painters, and to observe how 
one man touches in every part with all the 
firmness and precision of his most elaborate 
paintings ; another, with blots of color, scarce- 
ly develops the form of any object; while a 
third, and we have in mind a man of the first 
celebrity, hardly renders any form and no ef- 
fect of atmosphere in his hues, but a mass of 
color, positive and flat as a carpet, is the ma- 
terial from which he afterward weaves vast 
expanses of Nature on his canvas, and embraces 
in his subjects almost the whole range of nat- 
ural landscape. 

A written description of the manner in 
which different painters sketch, would be a 
valuable study to the young artist; but, better 
still, examples of their works are an education, 
and it is chiefly this which makes us warmly 
welcome every new specimen of their pro- 
cesses. 

Any one acquainted with Frére’s low-toned 
oil-paintings, could scarcely see in this pale 
fragment, which is somewhat slovenly in touch 
and devoid of brilliant emphasis, any likeness 
to his other works, except in its type of com- 
position ; but this is unmistakably his, although 
the picture gives the impression that it might 
be a copy from him by a tyro, whose know]- 
edge was inadequate to convey any impression 
of the work of one of the most skillful genre 
painters of this century. 


The ‘Life of Moscheles,” famous com- 
poser and pianist, written by his wife, has just 
been published in Germany, and an adaptation 
issued in England. The Athenwum says: ** The 
life of Moscheles presented no vicissitudes, no 
struggles for fame and fortune. He made the 
customary tours of a show-pianist through the 
chief capitals of musical Europe. He was uni- 
formly successful in his early days as a bravura 
performer, and he had misgivings in his own 
mind whether he was quite right, in his transi- 
tion period, in adopting the classical school. 
But posterity will not accept this distrust of 
his natural gifts. The complete catalogue of 
his compositions at the close of the book justi- 
fies his claim to be included in the category of 
great musicians. His early piano-forte pieces 
were the precursors of the manipulation which 
Thalberg created and made famous. Moscheles 
lived long enough to see that his cheval de ba- 





taille, ‘The Fall of Paris,’ which, half a cen- 
tury since, taxed the powers of the first pianists 
of the period, was only child’s-play in compa- 
rison with the present calls on digital dexterity, 
But his works will not be forgotten; whether 
in the school or in the concert-room the name 
of Moscheles will always be remembered.” 


A correspondent writes to the London Musi- 
cal World, saying: ‘‘ Most persons in England 
believe that the question as to who composed 
the ballad “Home, Sweet Home,” was settled 
long since. They will therefore be surprised to 
hear that it has been again taken up in Ameri- 
ca, where some individuals now assert that 
John Payne, to whom a monument is about to 
be erected in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, wrote 
both the music and the words.” The writer 
then goes on to state that “up to the present 
moment, I always labored under the impres- 
sion that Sir Henry Bishop composed ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’ as well asthe opera of ‘ Clari, 
in which the song was sung for the first time, 
At any rate, Sir Henry, in a letter dated the 
17th December, 1849, and sent by him from 
London to Mrs. Scarisbrick, of Liverpool, says 
he did so. He states, moreover, that Madame 
Pasta was soefond of the song as to induce him 
to believe that, on her return to Italy, she 
begged Donizetti to introduce it into his ‘ Anna 
Bolena,’ on which he was then employed. This, 
Sir Henry adds, will account for a part of the 
melody being found in Donizetti’s work. Sir 
Henry’s letter was published in the Atheneum 
about the beginning of last year.” 


“People are speaking,” says a London 
journal, “on all sides, of the immense sums 
obtained for modern pictures by dealers, prices 
quite out of proportion to the real value of the 
works, and not conferring the slightest benefit 
on the unfortunate artists, who were probably 
content with a bare remuneration for time and 
labor. There is no line of business where a 
greater share of the profits is absorbed by the 
distributor than in the picture-dealing trade. 
It is the public who are at fault in not going 
direct to the artists, and giving commissions 
for pictures straight from the easel. By not 
relying on their own judgment, purchasers fill 
the pockets of a class of middle-men, who, as 
a body, have no sufficient claims to encourage- 
ment.”’ 


Rossini said to Moscheles that he took Beet- 
hoven twice in the week, Haydn four times, 
and Mozart every day. Discussing upon the 
voice, Rossini said: ‘‘ All that I want is a res- 
onant full sound, not a screeching voice. I 
care not whether it be for speaking or singing; 
every thing, in fact, to sound melodious.” He 
spoke of the pleasure he felt in studying the 
piano; and “‘if it were not presumption,” he 
added, “in composing for that instrument ; in 
playing, however, his fourth and fifth fingers 
would not do their duty properly.” He com- 
plains that the piano is, nowadays, only mal- 
treated. “*They not only stump the piano, 
but the arm-chair, and even the floor.” 


During the last few years, the interest for- 
merly evinced by the public in Germany for 
concerts has been diverted to opera. It is a 
rare occurrence even for the most celebrated 
artists nowadays to fill a room; while the pub- 
lic flock to hear any opera in which a popular 
cantatrice or a favorite tenor appears. In some 
small towns concerts are, to some extent, pre- 
vented from falling into neglect by the local 
musical societies, which engage artists for s 
fixed sum, but even they can invite only such 
artists as have already achieved a reputation, 
while the number of candidates far surpasses 
that of those elected. 
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Kiterary Hotes, 


N these days, when it is the fashion to de- 
clare that there is very little of the ideal 
left—that enthusiasm of the ancient type is as 
rarely found as is the reason for it—in such 
days as these, it may fairly be considered a 
happy event to humanity when, in any quarter 
of the world, there appears a really “‘available”’ 
hero—a hero modeled after the antique, full of 
glowing enthusiasms, noble purposes, stirring 
words, high beliefs and hopes, and courage of 
the historic kind. Just such a hero, it some- 
times seems to us, is furnished to meet the 
wants of our time in the person of Emilio Cas- 
telar—there are about him so many attri- 
butes of what we may call the heroic class. 
Enthusiastically devoted to a cause which, in 
his presentation of it, loses all features but its 
noble ones; preaching, in the language of elo- 
quent faith, theories of progress, in the realiza- 
tion of which he believes fully—hopeful, bright, 
full of fire—he has the qualities, and occupies 
the position, that most quickly call out hero- 
worship in those that are prone to it. His 
character, and the character of his hopes and 
his ideals, shine out through every thing he 
says and writes—every thing, down toa book 
of traveler’s essays—and this brings us to the 
special work of which we meant to speak when 
generalities enticed us into a digression. The 
American edition of Mrs. Arnold’s translation 
of Castelar’s “* Old Rome and New Italy,” just 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, has 
brought the Spanish statesman’s volume within 
the reach of a great circle of readers, who have 
before known his literary side only through 
magazine extracts from his writings. They 
will find the book, from which we have our- 
selves made frequent extracts in these columns, 
a singularly attractive one in thought, style, 
and method. The glowing and enthusiastic 
manner of its author gives it a charm that is 
not the least among its pleasant features, and 
it shows, in singular combination, the mature 
judgment and sharp foresight of the accom- 
plished political student and man of letters, 
and the fresh pleasure and unspoiled apprecia- 
tion of an interested and delighted traveler 
among new regions. In the political opinions 
here and there expressed through the volume, 
there is much that will be read with the deep- 
est interest for its author’s sake ; but the vivid, 
glowing descriptions, and the passages that 
dwell upon the scenes in old Rome especially, 
will be read for themselves alone. 


Mr. Benjamin Rush’s new edition of his 
father’s ‘* Residence at the Court of London,” 
seems to be meeting with a warm welcome in 
England—its pleasant words having a sooth- 
ing effect upon minds irritated by recent dis- 
cussions. Most of the reviews compare it, to 
its advantage, with more recent expressions 
of American sentiment. Thus, the Spectator 
says: “‘ Mr. Benjamin Rush is to be thanked 
for reviving for English readers his father’s 
two very agreeable books on his mission to 
England, as United States minister, from 1817 
to 1825. Mr. Richard Rush’s benignant and 
reverential tone to the mother-country, while 
there is no want of zeal as American minister, 
and his hearty appreciation of every thing Eng- 
lish, are read by us with renewed zest. Would 
that we could now return, after the Alabama 
Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration, to the cor- 
dial and entirely friendly tone which marked 
Mr. Rush’s intercourse with Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, and which breathes through- 
out his writings! The contrast between the 
kind of spirit of Mr. Rush’s books and the un- 





pleasant tone of Mr. Dallas’s published “ Let- 
ters from London from 1856 to 1860,” is very 
remarkable ; and Mr. Dallas doubtless reflect- 
ed the feeling of his government. .. . 

** A child is perhaps prone to jealousy, and 
a mother perhaps to exigeance ; but is it not time 
that the two nations should understand one 
another, and the great republic which descends 
from us, like our own commonwealth, described 
by Milton ‘as an eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam,’ keep steadily and full in 
sight the universal love and respect which 
England cherishes for her?” 


It will be very interesting to all lovers of 
the old English dramatic writers to know that 
at last the dramatic works of George Chap- 
man, the translator of Homer, and the author 
of much that has too long remained almost un- 
known to our generation, have been collected 
and revised for the first time. The editor has 
not, however, satisfied all the English critics 
by the text of his edition. The Spectator speaks 
of it as follows: ‘‘ The publisher of the pres- 
ent volumes does not pretend to give us a crit- 
ical text, but simply reprints the original quar- 
tos verbatim et literatim, and that so accurately 
as to reproduce all the errors and corruptions 
that so painfully beset Chapman’s text in the 
earlier editions. This may be highly interest- 
ing to the antiquarian reader, but it is ‘ caviare 
to the general.’ The editor tells us: ‘Our 
principle has been the fac-simile principle, a 
perfectly intelligible and reasonable one, if car- 
ried out with undeviating uniformity. There 
is much to be said in its behalf, especially 
when, as in the present instance, we have 
every reason to believe that the author super- 
vised in many cases the publication of the 
original text.? We should like to know how 
he has arrived at the knowledge of this fact, 
for we shrewdly suspect the contrary to be the 
truth. Many of the plays are so falsely printed, 
verse and prose being so strangely intermingled 
and confused, that it appears almost impossi- 
ble for the author to have corrected the proof. 
To perpetuate obvious errors appears to us 
simply ridiculous, nor is the principle so ‘ per- 
fectly intelligible’ as the editor seems to 
think.” 


“Too Soon,’’ by Katherine MacQuoid, the 
author of ** Patty,” is a novel with a very good 
superstructure built on a very slight basis— 
though far be it from us to say that it is any 
more slight than half the foundations upon 
which rest woes, and grievances, and fancied 
plots, in real life. The moral of the story— 
pointing to the evils and mischiefs that come 
from the concentration on self and selfish pecu- 
liarities—is the most-needed moral to almost 
every strong individual mind; and, though 
the lesson is older than history, it can never 
be learned too well. ‘*Too Soon” shows us a 
form of selfishness only too common among 
some of the best characters in the world—and 
one that is the source of sorrow enough to en- 
title it to a high rank among the evils. In 
simple and yet perfectly lifelike delineation of 
this kind of self-concentred life, the book is 
so successful that the reader only begins to 
find out what has been the matter with the 
heroine’s happiness all along just as she begins 
herself to discover the overmastering fault that 
has been the source of her woes. And this is 
true artist’s work, for by it we gain a clearer 
idea than in any other way of the insidiousness 
of the fault’s growth. It is this treatment, 
and the touches of real nature in ‘‘ Too Soon,” 
that make us heartily like the novel, in spite 
of the almost bare character of the plot. 





We are glad to see in an English review so 
candid an acknowledgment as the one we are 
about to quote, of the debt that lovers of the 
English language owe to American scholars. 
And it is rare that such an acknowledgment is 
better deserved than in the particular case in 
question. The Atheneum says: “ Professor 
F. J. Child, of Harvard, the distinguished 
Chaucerian scholar and ballad-editor of the 
United States, has arrived in England, for a 
month’s tour in the lake-district and in Scot- 
land, and, we hope, may look at the Chaucer 
manuscripts, Bishop Percy’s folio, etc., the 
printing of which we owe to his persistent de- 
mands for them. The professor’s appeal for 
unprinted old ballads, or varying traditional 
versions of the printed ones, has, we under- 
stand, met with very scanty success. Every 
thing at all worth having is in print, we sus- 
pect.” 


A reviewer in the Pull Mall Gazetie, after 
favorably noticing Mr. Howells’s “A Chance 
Acquaintance,”’ gives a synopsis of the plot, 
and, speculating on the probable future of the 
characters, says: ‘“‘Our own conviction is, 
that Kitty Ellison is now Mrs. Arbuton, and, 
as the hero thought of taking the young lady 
to Europe on her wedding-tour, we hope that 
Mr. Howells will some day give us a faithful 
account of the journey.” 

Why is not the hint worth notice by the 
author of the bright little summer idy] ? 


Scientific Hotes. 


ee observing the trains left by meteors 
in their passage into and through the 
earth’s atmosphere, Professor Newton, of Yale 
College, reaches the conclusion that the upper 
atmosphere—that is, the atmosphere far above 
the clouds—is affected by opposing currents, 
similar to those which are found nearer the 
earth’s surface. In a recent letter to the Datly 
Graphic, Professor Newton describes the en- 
trance of the meteor into the earth’s atmosphere, 
and the subsequent changes in the form of the 
luminous train, as follows: ‘‘ The meteor’ en- 
ter the air and become visible at elevations 
averaging about seventy miles, and they dis- 
appear generally at a height of forty miles and 
upward. They become luminous only because 
of the resistance of the air through which they 
are passing, with, perhaps, one hundred times 
the velocity of a cannon-ball, or, more exactly, 
with an average velocity of twenty-five miles 
per second. That resistance prevents them, 
except in rare instances, from reaching the 
ground as solid bodies. Now, one of these 
bodies sometimes leaves behind it a train of 
luminous matter, which remains visible, often 
only a fraction of a second, but sometimes for 
minutes, and, in rare cases, for nearly or quite 
an hour. This train is a cloud in the day, but 
is luminous at night. At first it is a straight 
line along the track that has been passed over 
by the meteor, but instantly it broadens, and 
usually the ends fade out first. In a few sec- 
onds it is seen to become crooked, and it as- 
sumes somewhat the shape of a letter 8, or its 
reversed figure. The height of these trains of 
matter averages about fifty miles, as is known 
by direct observation from two or more distant 
stations. They are usually not more than five 
or ten miles long. This curling up of the trains 
is, almost without exception, to be seen where 
a train remains more than a minute in sight. 
It is due, I am convinced, to the fact that the 
two ends lie in currents of air that are moving 
in different directions.”? Although these con- 
clusions are of little value in establishing the 
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view of Professor Wise regarding the existence 
of a constant eastern current above the cloud- 
regions, they furnish valuable suggestions to 
future astronomical observers. Of a more di- 
rectly encouraging character are the results of 
recent observations on the “ velocity of winds 
at different heights,’’ which were laid before 
the Belgian Academy of Sciences by M. Mon- 
tiguy. From these observations, made simul- 
taneously from the three galleries on the spire 
of the Antwerp Cathedral, the following law 
seems to have been clearly established—name- 
ly, ‘‘ that the average velocity of every wind in- 
creases with the height.”’ It only remains, there- 
fore, for Professor Wise to prove that the direc- 
tion of these upper winds is constant from 
west to east. 


M. Robing, in a recent communication to 
the French Academy, advocates the habitual 
use of buttermilk as a means of prolonging 
life. His theory—and such it is likely to re- 
main—is based on the opinion that the mineral 
matter taken into the system remains in a 
great degree undecomposed, and thus serves 
to incrust and stiffen the different parts, and 
render them less active. Following out the 
common theory that the stomach is a furnace, 
and that digestion is only another form of 
combustion, he argues that mineral matter in 
the former is nothing more or less than clinker, 
serving only to arrest the processes of animal 
combustion. “ Life,” he states, ‘exists only 
in combustion; but the combustion which oc- 
eurs in our bodies, like that which takes place 
in our chimneys, leaves a detritua which is 
fatal to life. To remove this, he would admin- 
ister lactic acid with ordinary food. This acid 
is known to possess the power of removing or 
destroying the incrustations which form on the 
arteries, cartilages, and valves of the heart. 
As buttermilk abounds in this acid, and is, 
moreover, an agreeable kind of food, its habit- 
ual use, it is urged, will free the system from 
these causes, which inevitably cause death be- 
tween the seventy-fifth and the hundredth 
year.” Should any of our readers be so at- 
tracted by the plausibility of this theory as to 
make its precepts a rule of living, we would 
suggest that, before a change in the old 
**bill-of-fare” is made, they enter into com- 
munication with some one of that army of rus- 
ties who have been “‘ raised on buttermilk.” 
In this connection the obituary columns of 
Orange or Herkimer County journals might 
also be of service; and even then, should the 


result prove that in buttermilk is to be found | 


the long-lost “ elixir,’’ might it not be well to 
advance a step further, and learn, if it may be, 
whether those days which followed the allotted 
“threescore years and ten” were not days of 
“labor and sorrow,”’ from which the tired 
and weary mortals were only too willing to be 
* out off and flee away?” 


The practical bearing of the recent and ex- 
tensive deep-sea soundings—as they relate par- 
ticularly to variations of temperature—was il- 
lustrated at a recent meeting of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. A committee previ- 
ously appointed ‘‘to inquire into the subject 
of herring-fisheries in relation to meteorology,” 
presented their report, from which we learn 
that the returns of the fishings at Wick, Buckie, 
Peterhead, and Wyemouth, for the last six 
seasons of thirteen weeks each, were carefully 
examined, and compared with the mean daily 
temperature of the sea and that of the air, 
With the height of the barometer, the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, ete. A comparison 
of these results, with the reports of daily 
catches of herrings, proved that the period 
during which the largest average catches were 





taken—between the 138th and 22d of August 
—“‘ agreed exactly with the highest mean daily 
temperature during the year, and the period 
of heaviest catches coincided with that of the 
absolute maximum temperature of the sea.’’ 
It was furthermore observed that the largest 
catches occurred with a high steady barometer 
and light winds, indicating settled weather, 
and with opposing indications the catches were 
always light. The establishment of these facts 
is but a renewed argument in favor of the lib- 
eral endowment and extension of the Signal- 
Service Bureau. In furthering this desired 
end, we are pleased to learn that the above- 
named committees have received instructions 
to continue their observations, particular at- 
tention being given to investigating the 
causes which determine the time of the com- 
mencement of the fishing, the fluctuations of 
the catches in different districts or on different 
days, and the end of the fishing-season. In 
view of the prospective importance of these 
observations, the fishermen along our own 
coasts might greatly assist toward a solution 
of this problem were they to bear these ques- 
tions in mind, and set aside a portion of the 
** log’? for the record of similar observations. 


We have already presented to our readers a 
detailed account of Professor Meyers’s experi- 
ments to determine the effect of magnetism in 
reducing or increasing the length of iron and 
steel bars; or the capacity of metal cylinders. 
Continuing in the same line of research, Messrs. 
Treve and Chedeville have recently conducted 
a series of similar experiments, instituted with 
the view to determine the influence of mag- 
netism upon the internal structure and tensile 
strength of cast-steel. In this instance, two 
cylindrical moulds were used; around one of 
these a current of electricity was made to pass, 
while the other was left as usual. Both moulds 
were filled with molten steel at the same time. 
After revolving for ten hours, the cast-steel 
cylinders were broken, and their interior 
structure carefully examined. The result was 
that a decided difference in their internal 
structure was discovered, The grain of the 
cylinder around which the magnetic current 
was made to circulate, appeared to be much 
finer than the other. On testing the resisting 
power of the metals, however, it was found 
that the magnetized steel was inferior to that 
of the unmagnetized column. A repetition 
of the experiment confirmed the previous re- 
sults, and so in this instance it seemed clearly 
proved that the “old way was the best way.” 


There is now on exhibition, in one of the 
galleries of the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris, the Alaskian collection made by M. Pi- 
nart. In addition to the objects of natural 
history, paleontology, conchology, and geol- 
ogy, the collection is said to be rich in objects 
of historic interest, such as the costumes, tools, 
arms, ete., used by the aborigines of Alaska. 
We have already announced that M. Pinart is 
to continue his researches under the direction 
of the French Government. It is to be hoped 
that our own government will not be content 
to allow a stranger to reap all the rich harvests 
that this new land affords. With such a stu- 
dent and careful observer as Mr. Dall in the 
field, there can be no reason, save lack of 
means, to prevent an immediate and exhaustive 
exploration of the new Territory of Alaska. 


The following method has recently been 
devised for coating fabrics with tin: The fabric 
to be coated is first painted over with a thin 
paste, composed of commercial zine - dust, 
rubbed up with a solution of egg-albumen, 
After careful drying, the albumen is coagulated 





by the use of steam, thus fixing the coating of 
zinc. The whole is then introduced into a 
bath of bichloride of tin, the result being a 
precipitation of the tin upon the zinc, forming 
thus a second coating of finely-divided metallic 
tin. The surface thus coated is washed, dried, 
and finally polished, by which means the brill- 
iant lustre of the tin is brought out. By the 
use of stencil-plates, brilliant designs may 
thus be printed upon any desired background. 


The forty-third meeting of the British As- 
sociation will be held at Bradford, on the 17th 
of September proximo. Mr. Joule having been 
compelled to resign the presidency on account 
of ill-health, the chair will probably be occu- 
pied by Professor W. A. Williamson. The 
sessions of the Association will close on the 
24th of September. The German Association 
of Naturalists and Physicians holds its forty- 
sixth meeting at Wiesbaden, from the 18th to 
the 24th of September. 


Professor Wood, of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, is said to have invented a 
rock-drill of superior excellence. In recent 
experiments at the Ninety-second-Street tun- 
nel a hole thirty-six inches in depth was drilled 
in the roof of the heading, the time consumed, 
including the setting in place and subsequent 
removal of the machine, being but one hour. 
The machine weighs but one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and is driven by compressed air. 


Our humane reader—and who is not so in 
theory, at least?—will be gratified to learn 
that an Englishman has invented an improve- 
ment for two-wheeled cabs, which is certainly 
ingenious and apparently practicable. Be- 
neath the vehicle, and under the control of the 
driver, is a shifting ballast-box, which can be 
so adjusted by a lever as to counterbalance 
any excess of weight upon the horse’s back. 


Mr. Saville Kent, whose labors as resident 
naturalist of the Brighton Aquarium have re- 
ceived the merited recognition they deserved, 
has now resigned his position. Though the 
reasons for this step are not made public, we 
cannot but regret that science is to be deprived 
of his services in a field where they were so 
greatly needed. 


It is estimated that a single flower-blos- 
som, when permitted to mature and go to 
seed, exhausts the plant more than the growth 
of a dozen buds. Unless, therefore, the seed 
is needed for preservation, roses and all other 
flowers should be cut before they are at full 
bloom. Out of which fact a wholesome moral 
might be drawn. 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York, has recently been enriched by 
the addition of a collection of stone implements 
from Costa Rica, Central America. 


Mr. George Smith, having successfully com- 
pleted his archeological investigation in As- 
syria, has returned to England. ° 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abrend. 


N a recent number of the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, M. Bonnet has given an ye | 
sketch of the mode in which France has pai 
the indemnity extorted from her by Germany. 
He points out that, while every one knew that 
France was rich, no one could have believed 
that the indemnity would have been paid so 
rapidly, and with so little immediate ineonven- 
ience to the country. By the end of August 
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France will have ip a thousand million dol- 
ther with considerable sums for inter- 
est, and yet this vast operation will have been 
performed without any thing like a corre- 
sponding amount of pecuniary embarrassment. 
rench commerce has not felt the want of cap- 
ital, and has been carried on with ease and 
regularity, the exports and imports of 1872 
showing a considerable increase over those of 
1868. The total stock of the precious metals 
in France has not, according to M. Bonnet, 
diminished, and in 1872 France received from 
abroad nearly fifteen million dollars more in 
bullion than she sent out. The ca currency 
also has been enormously inereased, and yet it 
has maintained its par value. 


A writer in the Saturday Review has a poor 
opinion of the amenities of French debate. He 
describes a scene in the Assembly when some 
exciting topic has been broached—the shout- 
ing, hooting, and groaning on every side—and 
adds: ‘“‘ The poor president of the Assembly 
is all the while sitting aloft like a stricken 
Jove, tugging at the handle of his bell with 
the energy of a sexton, sending sharp peals of 
sound through the roaring of the storm, beat- 
ing the table with a ruler, exchanging high 
words with the besiegers who are scaling the 
tribune, but without reaching one obedient ear 
or moderating the tempest by one appreciable 
note. He is not exactly defied ; he is simply 
forgotten. The combatants have no time to 
attend to such trivialities as his bell or his 
ruler. But, such is the effect of symbols, if 
he should only put on his hat, and thus de- 
clare the sitting to be closed, the roaring, 
struggling, and gesticulation, would instant 
cease, as if magic lay in the sight of his head- 
gear. Men who were furious a moment before 
put their hands in their pockets and talk at 
their ease ; the scaling party round the tribune 
go to their seats or to the buffet ; and the ora- 
tor who has done all the mischief comes down 
with a smile to receive the congratulations of 
his friends. There is peace in the land once 
more, and it rests until another Red or White 
rhetorician condenses insults into epigrams, 
and flings them at his opponents.” 


An artillery-officer was tried the other day 
in a London police-court for trying to occupy 
his stgll in the Princess’s Theatre without hav- 
ing a‘‘ white tie” on. The 
says: “The magistrate, in dismissing the 
charge, not unnaturally expressed his surprise 
that persons were required to go in one partic- 
ular style of dress to the stalls of a theatre, 
and stated that he had been to the French 
plays very often, and seen persons there 
dressed in all sorts of styles. This may be 
very true, but it must be remembered that the 
greatness of Great Britain depends entirely on 
the respectability of her children. She ven 4 
lose her prestige abroad, she may be torn wit 
inward dissersions at home, and her heart may 
be breaking because she cannot get public ser- 
vants who will work contentedly on the strict- 
est principles of ‘ rigid economy ;’ but, so long 
aa she can insist on her sons wearing swallow- 
tail coats and white ties in the evening, her 
respectability is safe, and she has no cause for 
despair. The dress is neither comfortable nor 
becoming, it involves a vast amount of cab 
hire and general inconvenience, and it is not 
cheerful, for it resembles that of an undertaker, 
but, like the chimney-pot hat, it is one of our 
most cherished institutions, and those who 
shock the feelings of the community by pro- 
fanity on the subject of attire must not be sur- 
prised if they have to answer for their crimes 
at the bar of justice.” 


Dr. Cumming has not lost faith in his own 
rophecy. He preached a sermon lately at 
xeter Hall, in which he declared that, of all 

he had written on the matter, he had not one 
word to retract. His prophecies were being 
fulfilled daily both at home and abroad, for, in 
every quarter of the globe, the Gospel and the 
power of Christianity were being propagated 
and félt.. Alluding to the recent visit of the 
shah to England, and to the presentation to 
him of a Bible printed in Persian characters, 
the doctor said there was one circumstance in 
the presentation which struck him as somewhat 
superstitious. The shah refused to accept the 
Bible at first, because it was bound in Russian 
leather, and, according to the shah’s religion, 


to have touched the skin, ete., of any animal, 
Would have been grossly wrong. 


A happy 





thought struck the person who had offered the 
Bible; he had it next bound in red velvet, and 
the shah graciousl pted it. Might God 
inspire the shah ond his people with the knowl- 
edge of the preciousness of the treasures con- 
tained in the Bible, and might He enable them 
to realize that it was it—namely, the Bible— 
and it aione, which accounted for England’s 
supremacy among the nations of the earth. 





A correspondent of the Spectator declares 
that “French cooking is eoesetingiy over- 
rated, and that good French cooking is decided- 
ly inferior to good English.’? These are his 
reasons: “ First, the French can neither roast 
nor boil, the first condition of a fine cuisine. 
They used to cook their meat to rags; they 
now give it you raw in Paris. At the most 
fashionable restaurants, if you complain, the 
waiter says, opening his eyes, ‘ Monsieur, /e 
sang y et.’ They do not understand fish at 
all; and their knowledge of tarts and puddings 
is infantine. Further—the sure mark of a bad 
cook—the cooks drown every thing in salt, and 
do not know the use of pepper, so that the 
word ‘savory’ has no proper lace in their 
vocabulary. The merits of the French cuisine, 
for it has merits, are precisely those of the 
French classics, Racine and Moliére, delicacy 
and correctness. They never mix tastes, they 
eschew almost ail stuffing, eat nothing but 
celery with their fine poultry, out of which 
they manage to take all savor altogether— 
have no spirit or genuine go in them, are pro- 
foundly classical.” 


The monarchists in France will doubtless 
take great interest in a case of a very extraor- 
dinary character, which is soon to be tried be- 
fore the Court of Appeals of Paris, and which, 
if the claims of the plaintiffs are made good, 
will considerably diminish the prestige of 
the Comte de Chambord. The suit is brought 
by the heirs of Naundorff, the notorious Ger- 
man clock-maker, who, in the earlier part of 
the present century, gave himself out as Louis 
XVIL., and applied to the princes of the house 
of Bourbon to recognize him as the only legiti- 
mate heir of the elder branch ofthe family. His 
heirs actually call themselves Louis de Bour- 
bon, Marie Antoinette de Beurbon, etc., and 
have intrusted the conduct of their case to M. 
Jules Favre. Naundorff’s pretensions were 
repudiated by the law courts of his day, but it 
would appear that the documentary evidence 
collected since his death is important ——_ 
to give hopes of success to the claimants. The 
basis of the case is the alleged substitution of 
another child for the son of Louis XVI., dur- 
ing his incarceration in the Temple. 


M. Tholozan, the French physician in at- 
tendance upon the Shah of Persia, has availed 
himself of his visit to Paris, to publish a pam- 

hlet on “‘ The origin of Cholera,” which has 

n communicated to the Académie de Méde- 
cine; giving a brief history of the ravages 
which the disease has inflicted on Europe since 
1881, and, admitting the complexity of the phe- 
nomena which often accompany it, M. Tholo- 
zan asserts that it is incorrect to say that chol- 
era has always spread from east to west, and 
that India and Persia are, so to s' , the 
natural reservoirs of that disease. He main- 
tains that it is infinitely more probable that 
cholera exists, in a latent and sporadic form, 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
radiating from one or other of them in different 
directions ; and that there is good ground for 
believing epidemic cholera to be closely af- 
fected by the state of the weather, as its pres- 
ence has frequently coincided with periods of 
excessive drought. 


“Probably everybody who has traveled in 
Germany,” says a tourist, ‘ has noticed the 
wonderful aversion of Germans, at all times 
of the year, to fresh air; and yet they are, in 
the main, a strong and healthy race—as, in- 
deed, were the Englishmen of a hundred years 
ago, who were, no doubt, just as bad. Travel- 
ing from Frankfort to Munich, I was almost 
poisoned by the smoke of six Germans, the 
while both windows were, of course, shut. At 
Gastein, again, the windows were fixtures; 
they could not possibly be opened. At 
Vienna, in the month of August, not only was 
every window hermetically sealed, in spite of 
the positively stifling heat, but the double 
windows of midwinter remained up almost 
everywhere. At Prague, in the salon of the 





hotel where I stayed, each of the seven win- 
dows was not only shut, but locked, in order 
that that noxious element, fresh air, might not, 
by any possibility, be admitted.” 


The sins of the drunkard seem, indeed, to 
be visited upon his children with startling di- 
rectness. ie eminent French surgeon took 
the trouble lately to inquire into the history 
and ancestry of a youth who had been admit- 
ted into an asylum under peculiarly sad cir- 
cumstances, and this was the result: 

First generation— Depravity and drink; 
grandfather killed in tavern brawl. 

Second generation — Hereditary drunken- 
ness, maniacal attacks, ending in general pa- 
ralysis in grandfather. 

Third generation—Sobriety, but hypochon- 
driacal tendencies, delusion, and homicidal ten- 
dencies in the father. 

Fourth generation—Defective intelligence. 
First attack of mania at sixteen, thence transi- 
tion to complete idiocy. His two sisters be- 
came imbecile, but his mother’s child by 
another man was sound, 


last week by a literary di on, the subj 
this time being the authorship of the lines: 
‘What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 
Dr. Kenealy attributed them to Pope, while 
Sir Alexander Cockburn claimed them for By- 
ron. The fact is, they are misquoted by Byron 
from Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” where the first 
line stands, ‘‘ What can ennoble sots or slaves 
or cowards ?”’ in a note to a passage in “* Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ which runs 
as follows: 
* Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest, 
Of Grub Street or of Grosvenor Place, the best, 
Scrawl on till death release us from the strain, 
Or common-sense assert her rights again.” 


The Tichborne trial was again enlivened 





The Spectator, commenting on the convic- 
tion of young Walworth, predicts that he will 
be pardoned in a few months, and adds: “ He 
had. killed his father for writing abusive and 
threatening letters to his mother. It was nat- 
ural, of course, for the jury to take the provo- 
cation into account, but Walworth’s counsel 
managed matters in a very odd way. He de- 
clared his client a victim of hereditary insanity, 
asserted that the murdered Walworth was in- 
sane, and proved his position by the shocking 
character of the letters, some of which were 
certainly never written by a person in posses- 
sion of his senses. But in proving this, he 
proved also that the parricide had acted with- 
out any provocation at all, had, in fact, mur- 
dered a dangerous lunatic to avoid the trouble 
of putting him into an asylum.” 


‘Tt may be set down as a fact,” says the 
Tribune in an article on the morality of dress, 
‘*that the woman who begins by assuming that 
her dress is of little consequence, will be very 
likely to end a sloven or a scarecrow. Art is 
art, and will retain its power over well-arranged 
characters to the end. If a beautiful picture, 
in which color answers to color, in which all is 
blended in an exquisite harmony of hue, be 
worthy of our study and admiration, a woman 
artistically clothed, the fashion of her gar- 
meuts adapted to her figure, the tint of them to 
her complexion, and the amplitude of them to 
her carriage, is certainly neither a despicable 
nor a ridiculous spectacle.” 


One of the London weeklies, discussing the 
recent dispute in the building trade, in which 
the men were successful, points out “‘ that 
wages are rapidly reaching a point, at which 
hand-labor is better remunerated than brain- 
labor. . . . There must be thousands of edu- 
cated men in London,’’ it says, “ thoroughly 
educated, too, to whom the builders’ wages 
would seem a fortune, and who could no more 
earn forty shillings a week than they could 
pay the national debt. We are beginning to 

istribute remuneration, not according to the 
skill required in work, but according to its 
disagreeableness, and the mason’s wages out- 
strip those of the tutor.” 


The queen has given a very dry answer to 
Mr. Richards’s address, praying her to instruct 
Lord Granville to take steps for the establish- 
ment of a general and permanent system of 
international arbitration. She is ‘‘ sensible of 
the force of the philanthropic motives which 
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have dictated” the address ; she has always 
been anxious to extend the practice of settling 
quarrels by arbitration ; and she will “‘ continue 
to pursue a similar course, with due regard to 
time and opportunity, when it shall seem like- 
ly to be attended with advantage.’’ Mr. Rich- 
ards’s prayer is plainly not granted. It is po- 
litely ignored. 


Excavations lately conducted at Ratisbon, 
on the site of the former Carmelite convent, 
have laid bare an important Roman inscription 
about ten feet long, formerly making part of a 
chief gate-way, and so far complete, though 
the end is missing, that its general purport can 
be clearly made out. From this it appears that 
the so-called Roman castle, an ancient citadel 
of the place, was built under the orders of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and was executed by Marcus Hel- 
vius Clemens, then legate of tho Roman Em- 
pire, residing at Augsburg, which was the seat 
of a provincial government, nearly correspond- 
ing apparently to the modern kingdom of Ba- 
varia, 


The Pull Mali Gazette, referring to Spain’s 
disorganization, says: “ Every thing is possi- 
ble in a country in which the army, long ab- 
solute master of its fortunes, has euddeuly 
come to share the surprise of satirists and 
moralists, that a man should be willing to be 
shot in atrench fora a a day, and has 
gone a long way toward abandoning the busi- 
ness of fighting.” . 


The government inspector, at a recent ex- 
amination of a school in Wiltshire, refused to 
allow the children to sing ‘‘God save the 
Queen,”’ considering the national anthem to 
be a piece of “ religious instruction,” and 
therefore contrary to the principles of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act. Was this stupidity, 
or what the late Artemus Ward would, have 
called ‘‘ sarkasm ?”’ 


There are said to be two factions in the 
French Academy, one controlled by M. Thiers 
and the other by M. Guizot ; the result of which 
is that, while an author, who is advocated by 
either one of these literary potentates is not 
sure of getting in, any one who is obnoxious to 
both is morally certain of being kept out. 


A letter from the private secretary of the 
King of Siam to the London Aé m, de- 
clares that Mrs. Leonowens, in her books about 
Siamese life, has “ supplied by her invention 
that which is deficient in her memory.” 


The venerable Frédéric Lemaitre, at one 
time the most popular actor in Paris, wrote 
Jately to an artist, who asked permission to 
print a caricature of him: “Caricature the 
young ; Time performs that office for the old.” 


It is rumored in Berlin that Count von Roon 
has been notified that his resignation will be 
accepted in the fall, which would seem to indi- 
cate that Prince Bismarck’s influence is still 
paramount with the emperor. 


An English paper announces that Thomas 
Nast has eng: to deliver a hundred and 
fifty lectures in this country next season on 
“ Caricature,” the subject to be illustrated by 
sketches drawn in the presence of the audience. 


Mosquitoes used to be so bad in Duluth that 
it was considered as much a matter of etiquette 
to take off your coat and shake it before enter- 
ing a friend’s house, as it is now to wipe the 
feet. 


Taine has notified his American publishers 
that he is at work on a history of the French 
Revolution. If words can — those great 
catastrophes, we shall now look upon it in all 
its lurid and fantastic colors. 


The great Indian warrior, Tecumseh, is to 
have a statue on Queenstown Heights, Quebec 
—each of the inhabitants of the province of 
Ontario contributing one cent to pay for it. 


A tri-weekly Chinese newspaper is to be 
started soon in San Francisco, The projectors 
have sent home for one million pieces of type 
to be used in printing it. 

Wagner’s great musical festival at Bayreuth 
will Ky be ready next year as eupetted; anid 
tee Lromies is postponed until the summer of 





Joaquin Miller, while living with the Mo- 
does, was called, in the tribal dialect, ‘* Now- 
ofadam,’’ which means ‘‘ The Moon-Gazer.”’ 


A bronze statue of the Emperor Maximilian, 
of Mexico, will shortly be erected on the Piazza 
Guiseppina, at Trieste. 


The motto on Marshal MacMahon’s coat-of- 
arms is very suggestive at the present time : 
‘* Jy suis; jy resterai.”” 


The Danbury News man is convinced that 
**no man can be a successful poet whose liver 
is not diseased.”’ 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





A UGUST 8.—Henri Rochefort transported 
from France to New Caledonia, 
Valencia surrenders unconditionally to Gen- 
eral Campos, commanding the Spanish Repub- 
lican troops, the rebel junta embarking previ- 
ously for Cartagena. 
he United States European squadron or- 
dered to rendezvous in Spanish ports. 


Aveust 9.—Great fire along the wharves in 
Portland, Maine. Steamers Dirigo, Montreal, 
and Carlotta destroyed, and wharf-buildings 
and freight on the Galt and the Atlantic 
wharves. Five lives lost. 

Intelligence that Sioux Indians attacked a 
arty of Pawnees hunting in the Republican 
alley, Nebraska, on the 5th inst. ; Pawnees 

fled, losing one hundred killed and wounded. 

Railroad accident near Orillia, Ontario ; 
three men killed, six injured. 

Dispatch that France had paid the third 
quarter of the last milliard of the war indem- 
nity to Germany. 

Cholera reported to have disappeared from 
Vienna. 


Avaevusr 10.—Death, at Rochester, N. Y. 
of William W. Clark, ex-Professor of Natural 
Science in the New York State Normal School. 

The Spanish Cortes abolish the executive 
right of pardon. 

The commanders of the German naval force 
in Spanish waters are ordered by their govern- 
ment not to surrender the rebel Spanish men- 
of-war captured by them. The International 
general, Contreras, held as a hostage on a Ger- 
man war-ship, is released and landed at Carta- 


ena, 
1“ Intelligence that foreign consuls at Carta- 
gena had taken refuge on war-frigates lying 
off the port. 


Avevusr 11.—Intelligence of the death of 
Terence A. Murray, president of the Legisla- 
tive Council at Sydney, New South Wales. 

anos overturned at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire ; two passengers killed and twelve 
injured, six seriously. 

Riot in a military camp in the Curragh of 
Kildare, Ireland, between two Irish regiments ; 
several killed, many wounded. 

The Spanish Cortes authorizes the prosecu- 
cution of nine members implicated in the re- 
cent insurrectionary movements. Contreras 
leaves C na, with four hundred adherents 
to march to Madrid, but on the way his ban 
is dispersed by the Republican troops. Dis- 

atch that the Spanish Republican General 
Baleedo had defeated the rebel Republicans at 
Chinchilla, capturing four hundred prisoners. 


Avevust 12.—Death, at New York, of George 
N. Sanders, well-known politician, and consul 
at London under President Pierce. 

A squadron of Austrian war-vessels ordered 
to the coast of Spain. The Carlists besiege 
Bilboa. General Contreras, with a few follow- 
ers, reénters Cartagena for refuge. 


Avevst 13.—A British steam-yacht, Deer- 
hound, lands supplies at Fontarabia, Spain 
for the Carlists, and is subsequently captured 
by a Spanish man-of-war, and towed into the 
harbor of San Sebastian. 

Dispatch of the total destruction of Chris- 
tianople, Sweden, by fire. 

Insurgents in Paraguay reported defeated, 
and revolutionary chiefs fled from the country. 


fi 








The United States man-of-war Canandaigua 
arrives at Kingston, Jamaica, seventy of her 
crew sick with yellow fever. 

\ Town-hall in Leeds, England, destroyed by 


re. 

Three children killed and two fatally in- 
jured by lightning at Earlyville, Pennsylva- 
nia; also two women killed and four burned 
fatally by lightning near Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Aveust 14.—Dispatch of .a Carlist victory 
at Vergara, Spain. All the north reported 
held by the Carlists except the cities of Bil- 

Pampeluna, and Vittoria. 
eport of the removal of Captain Werner 
from the command of the German squadron in 
Spanish waters contradicted. Intelligence that 
aptain Werner refused to deliver up the iron- 
clads Vittoria and Salamanca, captured from 
the Internationals, to eight hundred Spanish 
government sailors dispatched to Escombrato 
to take them, and that the Internationals 
threatening to open fire on them, Captain Wer- 
ner had en the Sanish government sailors 
and steamers under his protection. 

Severe rain-storm in the Northern and Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, doing considerable 
damage. 

An unknown schooner sunk in North Riv- 
er, opposite Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City. 


Aveust 15.—Dispatch of the cannonading 
of Berga, by the Carlists. 








Hotices, 
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TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well d and lly productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
bd y, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc.. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. ; 


WESTERN TRAVEL. © Appletons 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. Zastern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to all of summer 
resort. With Maps. . In cloth, flexible. Price, 
$2.60, D. Appreron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


























APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, New York 





COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. [Illustrated by Darley. To be 
completed in five volumes, uniform with the ‘‘ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” The first volume, with eight orig- 
inal Designs, is now published, and is entitled “‘ The 
Pilot.” By J. Fenimore Coorer. 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers, With eight illustrations by F. O. C. Darley 
Price, 75 cents; cloth, $z.25. D. Appreton & Co. 
Publishers, 549 & 55 Broadway, N. Y. 








